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PAINTING  IN  VENEZUELA 

I. 

AM()X(i  till*  ort'efts  of  the  ('oiuiuistixilor  there  came  to  Venezuela 
the  first  pictures  which  showed  any  "liinmerinjr  of  art.  The 
t  Indians  of  the  mainland,  if  they  dimly  recognized  it  in  its 
simple  and  rudimentary  forms,  progressed  no  further  in 
their  artistic  designs  than  the  dauhing  of  war  paint  upon  their  beard¬ 
less  faces;  the  sketching  on  stone  of  the  rude  silhouette  of  familiar 
animals;  the  adorning  of  a  headdress  with  feathers,  taken  from  the 
varicolored  birds  of  the  native  forest;  and  winding  on  their  horns 
the  wailing  lament  of  the  unfortunate,  or  the  summoning  war  blast 
of  battle.  The  Spanish  adventurer  who  journeyed  to  the  Indies,  led 
on  by  the  vision  of  marvelous  lands  of  El  Dorado,  brought  neither  the 
temperament  nor  the  esthetic  inclinations  for  art;  and  thus  centuries 
passed  over  the  obscure  colony.  The  first  pictures  came  to  the  cap¬ 
tain  general,  brought  by  devotees  to  adorn  the  Latholic  churches; 
and  perchance  some  (plaint  friar  whiled  away  the  leisure  hours  in  the 
cloister,  transferring  to  canvas  the  image  of  the  Virgin  !Mary  or 
the  smiling  beauty  of  the  child  Jesus.  lint  these  works,  the  fruit  of 
uncultivated  tastes,  never  merited  nor  acapiired  fame.  Spain  sent 
to  the  churches  of  her  colonies  altarpieces  which  were  not  always  of 
the  best,  in  spite  of  the  opulence  and  splendor  of  the  Spanish  sch(X)l 
of  the  period. 

Moreover  the  colonial  system  was  not  conducive  to  love  of  the  fine 
arts,  much  less  to  their  cultivation.  It  was  necessary  for  lilierty  to 
triumph,  and  the  Republic  to  be  formally  established  before 
artistic  tendencies  could  really  be  noted  in  Venezuela.  First,  these 
tendencies  drowsed  in  that  long  pericxl  of  tropical  siesta  in  which 
the  colony  remained;  nor  was  there  opportunity  later  for  them  to 
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THREE  GREAT  VENEZUELAN  PAINTERS. 

I/oft  to  right;  Antonio  Herrera  Toro,  Martin  Tovar  y  Tovar,  and  Arturo  Michelena. 


THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  ACT  OF  INDEPENDENCE  OF  VENEZUELA. 
Picture  by  Martin  Tovar  y  Tovar,  in  municipai  councii  chamber  of  Caracas. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CARABOBO. 

Section  of  the  large  picture  by  Tovar  y  Tovar,  in  which  the  artist  recalled  the  most  notable  events  in  the  battle  of  Carabobo,  which  put  an  end  to  Spanish 
rule  in  Venezuela.  The  picture,  of  which  this  Is  a  section,  is  the  mural  decoration  of  the  cupob  of  the  Federal  Palace  of  Caracas.  The  section  shown 
here  represents  the  attack  made  by  the  Venezuela  cavalry  under  Paez,  whose  figure  appears  in  the  foreground  of  the  canvas. 
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develop  during  the  extended  bloody  era  of  the  war  of  emancipation, 
when  all  the  energies  of  the  people  were  given  to  the  defense  or  the 
destruction  of  the  royalist  government. 

The  study  of  the  origin  of  Venezuelan  painting  is  perhaps  an  odd, 
dry  subject  not  to  be  covered  in  a  simple  sketch.  Tradition  and 
history  preserve  certain  names,  more  deserving  of  honor  for  their 
generous  efforts  than  for  the  value  of  their  achievements.  While 
the  literary  arts  attained  prominence  and  brilliance  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Republic,  to  decline  suddenly  and  then  recover  their  splendor 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  the  art  of  painting  began  to  flourish  only 
at  the  end  of  the  past  century. 

The  first  name  we  come  across  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy  is  that  of  Pedro  Lovera,  artist  by  profession,  who  accom¬ 
plished  the  miracle  of  painting  very  passable  pictures  without  ever 
having  had  masters.  Some  such  deeds  have  been  performed  in  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  this  gives  proof  at  least  of  the  tenacity  of  our  people, 
esteemed  by  the  world  as  frivolous  and  incapable  of  pei’severance. 
Can  one  conjecture,  then,  what  the  good  Lovera  must  have  done  un¬ 
der  such  conditions,  without  schools  or  models  other  than  the  altar- 
pieces  of  the  churches  and  the  face  of  nature?  If  he  had  painted 
only,  his  name  would  probably  have  been  forgotten,  as  are  those  of 
the  generation  of  his  time  who  marveled  at  his  rare  gifts.  But  he 
did  something  better  and  more  lasting  than  his  canvasses.  He 
founded  a  school  of  drawing  and  painting  in  Caracas,  and  turned 
out  pupils  who  had  profited  by  the  opportunity.  That  school  may  be 
called  the  first  seed  of  Venezuelan  art.  Pupils  were  not  lacking;  and 
though  Lovera  did  not  succeed  in  implanting  in  any  of  them  that 
fearlessness  characteristic  of  the  vocation,  nor  in  creating  in  them 
talents  with  which  they  had  not  been  endowed,  he  had  at  least  the 
glory  and  the  fortune  of  serving  his  art  by  awakening  a  love  for 
beauty  of  form,  color,  and  light  in  young  and  ardent  souls.  Chron¬ 
icles  of  the  period  speak  of  one  Celestino  Martinez,  and  a  son  of 
Ixivera  named  after  the  master,  as  the  two  most  accomplished  of 
the  school. 

Years  afterwards  the  Sociedad  de  los  Amigos  de  la  Republica 
founded  in  Caracas  a  school  of  drawing  and  painting  directed  by 
Joaquin  Sosa,  later  succeeded  by  Antonio  Jose  Carranza,  a  painter 
of  some  merit  who  possessed  the  technique  of  his  art.  It  was  Car¬ 
ranza  who,  during  his  directorship,  initiated  the  teaching  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  oils.  The  school  was  held  in  the  old  convent  of  San  Francisco 
and  was  well  attended,  though  it  left  no  great  traces  of  its  efficacy. 
The  same  Carranza  was  appointed  professor  of  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing  when  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  in  Caracas. 

Ramon  de  la  Plaza,  in  his  review  of  fine  arts  in  Venezuela,  men¬ 
tions  Manuel  Cruz,  who  studied  in  Madrid  and  Rome  and  painted 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CARABOBO. 

This  section  shows  Bolivar,  on  one  of  the  heights  above  the  Ijattlefield,  gi\  ing  orders  to  his  general  stall. 
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Hiiiny  canvases.  One,  in  particular,  “The  Fountain  of  Pope  Julius,” 
is  mentioned  very  favorably  by  the  same  critic.  From  Europe  Cruz 
returned  to  Caracas,  but  si‘emed  to  have  abandoned  painting  without 
regrets  to  devote  himself  Hnally  to  tilling  the  soil. 

Perhaj)s  he  discovered  too  late  his  lack  of  real  talent;  perhaps, 
thwarted  by  the  conditions  of  his  environment,  little  conducive  in 
thos(‘  times  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts,  he  renounced  his  palette 
and  brushes,  preferring  to  take  refuge  in  the  cordial  and  obliterating 
bosom  of  tropical  nature. 

Cannelo  Fernandez,  nephew  of  (ien.  Jose  Antonio  Paez,  came  to 
Caracas  in  1^>22,  when  still  a  child.  He  showed  marked  talent  for 
drawing  and  was  sent  while  very  young  to  New  York,  returning  in 
l!S27  to  take  up  the  studies  demanded  by  the  career  of  military  cuigi- 
neer.  It  is  this  Cannelo  Fernandez  to  whom  we  owe  the  pictures  that 
appeared  in  the  6rst  edition  of  the  llistoria  de  Venezuela  by  Rafael 
Maria  liaralt.  For  this  purpose  Fermindez  went  to  France,  where 
he  completed  his  art  studies.  On  his  return  to  Venezuela  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  painting,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  his  academy  was  the  beginning  of  Venezuelan  painting.  One 
of  his  pupils  was  Martin  Tovar  y  Tovar,  whom  the  master  inspired 
with  the  ( reative  spirit  and  stimulated  to  persevere  in  the  art.  It  was 
no  easy  task,  neither  pleasing  nor  productive  of  delightful  ease  in 
tho.se  times  to  choose  the  profession  of  artist.  The  society  of  the 
pericxl  was  not  so  organized  as  to  even  appreciate  the  worth  of  the 
love  and  cult  of  beauty,  and  consecration  to  ac  tivity  of  such  a  kind 
s(*emed  more  like  the  idleness  of  a  boy  lacking  entertainment  than  a 
high  calling.  lint  Tovar,  aside  from  the  talisman  of  his  vocation, 
possessed  certain  (jualities  which  smoothed  the  road  for  him,  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  Ijecome  without  mishap  a  master,  revered  by  all  and 
feeling  the  justifiable  pride  of  seeing  a  generation  of  pupils  forming 
that  fell  heir  to  his  enthusiasm  and  talent.  Tovar  went  to  Europe 
and  studied  stu’iously  in  France  with  ('oignet;  in  Spain  with  Ma- 
drazo.  His  iK'r.sonality  as  a  painter  is  not  e.xtraordinary,  but  it  is 
noteworthy;  and  in  Venezuela  he  was  the  fiist  sincere,  talented,  and 
genuine  painter  we  ever  jiossessed. 

The  Venezuelan  critic,  Ramon  de  la  Plaza,  says,  when  referring  to 
I'ovar : 

TctViir  lias  laH‘ii  ahU*  to  fus<;  the  (lilTt*rii'>{  cliarac-tiM'islics  of  lla*  schools  in 
which  h<‘  stuUieU.  His  coloring,  without  hein;;  stroii;;,  is  lirilliaiil,  natural,  and 
soft.  His  coin|iositions  an*  harmonious;  his  drawin;;  linn  and  corns-t ;  and  I  he 
likeness  to  his  models  perfect.  Tin*  difiicult  hU*i  dinn  of  the  llesh  tones.  v«‘r.v 
markcsl  in  our  hrunett(‘S,  witlnmt  mudd.vin;;  the  colorin;;.  is  deli;'htful  and  of 
admirahle  trans|mrenc.v. 

I'ovar  was  the  painter  of  the  celebrated  mttral  decorations  which 
tidorn  the  ceiling  of  the  ellipticiil  salon  of  the  ('apitol  in  Caracas, 
which  show  the  handling  of  a  strong  ideti  with  certitude.  The  vision 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  CAKABOBO. 

The  subject  of  this  section  of  the  picture  l)y  Tovar  y  Tovar  represents  the  retreat  of  the  veteran  Spanish  battalion  “V'clancy,”  against  which,  though  cut  oflfroni 
their  commands,  the  Venezuelan  Oenerals  I’laza  and  Cebeno  huried  themselves.  In  the  center  of  the  section  may  be  .seen  the  figures  of  the  two  heroes  as  they 
fell  to  earth  with  the  horses  they  rode. 
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of  the  jireat  war  appeared  to  his  eyes  not  with  the  crudeness  and 
ferocity  of  the  Hist  years  when  the  hordes  of  iilainsinen,  with  Hoves 
or  Paez  at  the  head,  passed  over  the  prairies  like  a  whirlwind  of 
thunder  and  anger,  bristling  with  lances;  furious  centaurs  with 
brawny  chests,  pale  faces,  and  eyes  of  flame ;  spent  horses  which  seem 
animated  only  by  the  frenzied  spirit  of  the  riders;  and  back  of  this 
horrifj’ing  vision,  razed  towns,  smoking  ruins,  carrion  devoured  by 
the  vultures,  and  deserted  lands.  It  was  the  roza,”  or  clearing 
of  the  ground  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  As  the 
pioneer,  reaching  the  edge  of  the  virgin  forest  and  knowing  that  the 
axe  will  tire  his  arm  before  he  can  open  a  breach  in  the  tropical 
jungle,  calls  upon  Hre  and  commits  the  task  to  its  voracity,  so  worked 
the  extt'rminating  bands  during  the  tragic  years  of  the  Republic. 
The  painter  has  yet  to  come  who  will  Hx  upon  canvas  the  hard, 
cruel  faces  of  the  heroes,  lighted  by  the  red  splendor  of  the  Hres  that 
surround  them.  Tovar  interpreted  the  epic  of  the  war  after  things 
were  regulated,  after  the  repeal  of  the  decree  of  Trujillo.  Thus, 
his  fighters  appear  riding  spirited  chargers,  dressed  in  splendid  uni¬ 
forms,  gathered  in  meetings  of  the  general  staff  and  showing  only 
the  glamour  of  war;  a  softening  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  shock 
of  battle  and  carnage,  whose  devastation  he  did  not  attempt  to  depict 
by  art.  But  even  in  these  scenes  persists  a  certain  composition  suited 
to  the  style  and  methods  of  the  iiainter.  The  panoply  of  war,  the 
splendor  and  the  dramatic  movement  of  these  pictures  by  Tovar  are 
unique  in  Venezuelan  art. 

Tovar  also  painted  the  popular  ”  Signing  of  the  Act  of  Independ¬ 
ence.”  It  is  a  fine  picture,  full  of  solemnity  and  glory,  in  which 
each  of  the  historical  iK*rsonages  appealing  therein  represents  an 
excellent  example  of  historical  and  psychological  reproduction,  since 
the  artist  e.xcelled  himself  and  succeeded  in  great  part  in  giving  to 
each  face  and  each  attitiule  a  subtle  harmony  which  expressed  the 
character  of  each  personage  as  he  lived  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Venezuelans. 

Contemporaneously  with  Tovar  appears  his  pupil,  Herrera  Toro, 
who  achieved  fame  as  a  painter  of  religions  subjects,  leaving  some 
notable  works. 

After  having  taken  up  elementary  studies  in  Caracas  under  the 
tutelage  of  Tovar,  Herrera  went  to  live  in  Paris  and  later  in. Italy. 
Having  completed  his  studies  he  returned  to  Venezuela  in  1879.  The 
Archbishop  of  Caracas  then  ordered  from  him  the  pictures  which 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  chancel  of  the  Metropolitan  Church,  which 
are:  “The  Assumption,”  “Faith.”  “Hope,”  and  “Charity.”  For¬ 
tunately  this  type  of  subject  was  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the 
artist  who  did  not  have  to  stifle  his  impulses  nor  constrain  his  spirit 
to  fulfill  his  commission.  These  pictures  show  a  warm  faith,  and 
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appeal  to  the  virtues  and  sanctity  which  the  Catholics  venerate. 
Thf  Immaculate  Canceptwn,  and  the  Baptism,  of  the  Savior,  in  the 
church  of  Altagrracia,  in  Caracas,  are  also  among:  the  best  known  of 
his  works. 

Herrera  Torro  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  directed  the 
Scho<)l  of  Fine  Arts  of  Caracas,  where  his  work  was  of  far-reaching 
importance  to  the  J’oiing  artists,  who  found  in  him  a  true  master, 
affable,  loyally  interested  in  discovering  and  encouraging  talent,-  and 
who  with  fine  unselfishness  lent  to  his  pupils  the  aid  of  long  experience 
and  technical  knowledge,  helping  them  to  solve  the  delightful  but 
difficult  problems  of  painting. 

With  Herrera  Torro  should  he  mentioned  an  eminent  artist  whom 
adverse  fortune  confined  to  an  invalid’s  chair  for  many  years.  Carlos 
Kivero  Sanaveria,  in  spite  of  being  an  invalid,  succeeded  in  equipping 
himself  as  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  prolific  artists  of  his  time.  He 
studied  in  Europe  and  gave  promise  of  being  a  master  when  sudden 
misfortune  condemned  him  to  partial  paralysis.  A  spirit  more  mild 
than  his,  a  spirit  less  irre\ocably  enamored  of  beauty,  would  have 
renounced — perhaps  with  intense  bitterness,  but  still  renounced — the 
u-se  of  the  jialette  and  brushes.  He  did  not.  In  his  parahdic’s  chair, 
making  use  of  ingenious  and  complicated  contrivances  which  proved 
his  heroic  will  power,  he  went  on  painting,  transferring  to  canvas 
those  marvelous  visions  of  life  which  took  shape  in  his  soul;  and 
this  without  any  traces  on  the  canvas  of  sarcasm,  sadness,  nor  of 
anger.  The  radiant  visions  of  his  imagination  softly  erased  from  his 
mind  the  shadows  incident  to  his  condition  and  were  a  consolation  to 
the  sad  monotony  of  his  hours.  Neither  need  it  be  thought  that  his 
pictures  merit  praise  solely  as  the  work  of  a  man  physically  crippled, 
for  they  are  really  esteemed  for  their  intrinsic  value.  His  portraits 
of  the  statesmen  are  fine  in  their  severity,  power,  and  nobility  of 
execution. 

In  those  faces,  alight  with  glory,  we  .^^ee  the  fairest  di'eams  of  the 
new-born  nation,  and  no  one  ignorant  of  the  sad  history  of  the  poor 
artist  who  passed  the  better  part  of  his  life  in  an  invalid’s  chair, 
would  imagine  that  these  pictures,  in  which  there  is  so  much  vitality, 
were  painted  by  means  of  a  thousand  little  artifices  contrived  to  aid 
the  handling  of  his  brushes. 

II. 

Arturo  Hichelena  was  the  first  of  our  painters  to  obtain  fame  out¬ 
side  of  Latin  America;  he  was  the  first  to  be  praised  by  the  great 
masters  and  great  critics.  He  was  an  artist  of  keen  perception, 
deeply  enamored  of  his  art.  who  was  cut  down  by  death  in  the  bright¬ 
est  period  of  life  and  at  the  height  of  his  glory.  It  was  a  misfortune 
for  Venezuela  that  the  two  greatest  painters.  Rojas  and  Hichelena, 
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One  of  thcs  best  known  works  of  the  well-known  Veneiueliin  painter,  Miclieiena. 
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both  died  young,  victims  of  the  same  malady.  The  two  studied  to¬ 
gether  in  Paris  and  professed  undying  friendship;  but  neither  in¬ 
fluenced  the  other,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  two  individuals,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  same  land,  living  in  the  same  time,  and  devoted  to  the  same 
art,  who  were  so  radically  dilferent.  While  ^lichelena  might,  from 
his  work,  pass  for  a  native  of  Spain,  France,  or  England,  Rojas  was 
purely  Venezuelan  in  the  peculiarly  violent  and  bitter  themes  which 
predominated  in  his  work  and  gave  it  a  distinct  style. 

Michelena  had  an  easy  and  brilliant  career.  Notwithstanding  that 
conditions  were  tmfavorable,  as  a  rule,  he  never  encountered  serious 
obstacles  to  his  studies  or  profession;  everything  went  according  to 
his  desires.  He  obtained  just  recognition  in  the  ssilons  of  Paris,  and 
Venezuela  felt  proud  of  her  splendid  son.  Then,  just  when  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  excel  himself,  he  fell  fatally  ill.  He  was  a  native  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  showed  talent  from  a  child  in  drawings  and  sketches  that 
earned  him  the  patronage  of  (ien.  Guzman  lilanco.  His  career  was 
assured  from  that  time.  He  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  succeeded  in 
fulfilling  the  most  flattering  prophecies  in  regard  to  his  work.  He 
early  acciuired  a  ]H*rfect  control  of  techni<iue.  and  the  gifts  of  the 
natural  artist  were  then  revealed  in  all  their  fullness.  In  Paris  he 
won  the  second  medal — a  prize  never  before  nor  since  awarded  to  a 
painter  from  these  tropical  lands.  In  spite  of  his  triumphs,  in  spite 
of  the  advantages  he  would  have  had  in  France,  he  Avished  to  return 
to  his  native  land,  and  he  did  return  to  it,  there  to  be  stricken  with 
the  terrible  and  incurable  malady  which  shortly  caused  his  death. 

The  death  of  Michelena  and  of  Rojas  at  so  early  an  age.  when  they 
could  have  been  most  useful  to  the  national  development  of  art  and 
cidture.  Avas  a  national  misfortune.  Had  they  groAvn  old  among  us 
pursuing  their  art  they  Avould  in  turn  have  formed  a  national  school 
or  style,  Avhich  unfortunately  Venezuela  lacks.  Our  art  is  develop¬ 
ing  spasmodically;  each  poAverful  personality  lends  it  a  sudden  bril¬ 
liance,  Avhich  dies  out  Avith  the  death  of  the  master.  The  light  of  the 
torch  is  j)ut  out  all  too  often,  and  darkness  or  a  pale  half  light  covers 
again  the  realm  of  art.  For  this  reason  perhaps  all  the  greater 
praise  is  due  to  those  Avho  succeed  in  bringing  out  of  unfaA'orable 
conditions  a  neAv  gleam  of  beauty.  The  tAA'o  great  artists  were  gone, 
but  young  students  found  fit  and  Avorthy  teachers;  still  the  example 
and  association  with  the  tAvo  great  painters  Avould  unquestionably 
haA'e  been  a  great  advantage  to  the  young  men. 

Michelena  Avas  an  exact  artist,  given  to  detail,  happy  in  his  draAv- 
ing  and  with  a  true  sense  of  color,  not  giA-en  to  innovations.  His 
masterpiece — or  so  it  is  considei’ed  by  the  Venezuelans — “Penteselea,” 
is  a  fine  example  of  his  genius  and  the  cleverness  of  his  methods. 
The  episode  Avhich  Michelena  has  perpetuated  on  this  Avonderful  can¬ 
vas  belongs  to  the  age  of  Greek  fables.  The  subject  is  not  an  easy 
one,  but  picturesque  and  capable  of  a  fine  interpretation  of  form. 
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Michelena  siiccwdod  in  obtaining;  from  the  ancient  legend,  scented 
with  old  perfumes,  a  picture  full  of  heroic  grace  and  stirring  beauty. 
The  Amazons  are  rushing,  swift  and  furious,  to  battle,  mounted  on 
wild  colts,  in  whose  muscles  one  divines  the  purpose  of  trampling 
the  enemy  and  to  race  along  the  road  to  victor}’.  The  warlike 
violence  does  not  blemish  the  grace,  beauty,  and  apjieal  of  the  fem¬ 
inine  forms,  which  shine  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  battle  with 
the  rose  and  white  hues  of  virgin  flesh.  The  light  floods  the  .|)icture 
in  dazzling  brightness  which  harmonizes  marvelously  with  the 
furious  and  rapid  tumult,  the  pink  and  white  of  the  heroic  Amazons. 
One  feels  an  irresistible  breath  of  force  from  the  picture  like  a  mad 
chant  of  ebullient  life  and  of  death  too — death  beautified  by  that 
serenity  which  pagan  myth  sheds  over  it  like  a  golden  haze  hung 
over  the  bitter  foam  of  the  Acheron.  The  riders,  swift  and  agile, 
daring  as  men.  are  painted  with  a  naturalness  not  to  be  surpassed, 
and  thrill  with  the  untamed  life  that  the  artist  has  succeeded  in 
giving  them. 

The  heroines  bring  to  life  the  glorious  fable  of  irresistible  beauty 
and  indomitable  fien-eness,  and  we  seem  to  hear,  over  the  heights  of 
the  foi’tress  of  Troy,  the  war  cries  of  the  barbarous  vii’gins,  bring¬ 
ing  a  vague  echo  of  the  erohe  with  which  Dionysius  incited  the 
sacred  fury  of  his  priestesses.  The  atmosphere  of  “  Penteselea  ” 
exhales  the  odors  of  sweating  horses  and  feminine  bodies  glowing  with 
the  fury  of  the  savage  attack;  and  the  air  is  flooded  with  trembling 
haze,  in  whose  gt)lden  trans[)arency  appears  the  silhouette  of  the 
city  of  Priam.  predestine<l  to  destruction  from  the  fall  of  Hector, 
now  about  to  bring  into  the  walls  the  Trojan  hoise.  How  the  spirit 
of  the  artist  came  to  create  this  ancient  vision  it  is  impossible  to 
know.  The  writers  contemporaneous  to  Michelena  do  not  state,  nor 
shall  we  ever  know  what  classic  gave  him  the  idea  of  evoking  for 
modern  eyes  this  swift  luminous  vision  of  the  Amazon,  whom 
Achilles,  he  of  the  winged  feet,  had  to  sacrifice  in  sight  of  those 
walls  which  witnessed  that  ancient  duel  between  the  invading  and 
mysterious  east  and  the  west  in  which  were  clarified  the  forces  and 
the  dreams  of  the  human  I’ace.  This  picture  of  Michelena  appears 
in  connection  with  his  other  work  like  a  confusing  bolt  of  light 
hurled  by  the  beauty  of  the  past  which,  even  riding  to  its  death, 
seeks  the  most  noble  and  harmonious  posture  for  the  fall.  Michelena 
did  not  continue  the  type  of  work  in  which  he  achieved  such  a  defi¬ 
nite  triumph  with  Penteselea.  He  left  fabled  anticpiity  and  lived 
among  his  contemporaries,  interpreting  their  illusions,  their  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  their  dreams. 

Put  he  did  not  penetrate  their  souls  with  the  probing  insight  of 
Cristobal  Rojas,  his  glorious  companion.  ^Michelena  delineated 
forms  without  giving  the  essences;  he  expressed  faithfully  what  his 


MIRANDA  IN  PRISON. 

Ths  jueturc,  by  Michelcna  represents  Miranda  in  the  prison  of  Carraca,  where  he  ended  his  <iays,  which  had  been  spent  in  stri\  ing  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  old  Spanish  colonies  of  South  America. 
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eyes  siiw  in  the  world,  ennohlinjr  it  with  that  splendor  which  art 
"ives  images  and  forms.  He  was,  from  this  point  of  view,  a  realist, 
while  Kojas,  with  his  nervous  spiritualism,  approached  more  nearly 
the  subtle  modern  sc  hools,  who  aspire  not  only  to  paint  features  and 
likenesses,  but  also  to  evoke  states  of  mind  and  soul  and  to  express 
ideas  and  complicated  emontions  in  the  eternal  language  of  color 
and  form. 

“  La  Caridad.”  “El  (Jrani/.o,*’  and  “La  Vara  Kota,”  repre^nt  the 
height  of  Michelena's  eti'ort  as  a  painter  of  real  life.  The  conception 
of  “La  Caridad  ”  is  atfectecl;  its  merit  isexclusively  that  of  execution. 
'I'hose  who  wish  to  compare  the  styles  of  our  two  great  painters  have 
but  to  note  carefully  “La  t'aridad”  by  Michelena  and  “Miseria” 
by  Kojas.  In  the  former  apiiear,  aniidst  somber  ruins,  misery  re¬ 
lieved,  the  tyjK*  of  picture  that  the  rich  like  to  see  in  engravings,  can¬ 
vasses,  and  Inxiks,  for  it  is  an  allegation  in  favor  or  defense  of  wealth. 
It  is  that  crushing  misery  under  the  rags  of  a  wretched  bed,  there  to 
receive  alms  from  charitable  hands  which  relieves  the  consciences  of 
the  rich.  Into  the  dolefid  scene  of  misery  comes  charity  luxuriously 
dressed.  This  accepted  and  extolled  conventionalism  impresses 
simple  minds  and  quiets  apprehension.  The  uncritical  spirit  of 
Michelena,  inclined  at  times  to  weakness  and  misled  by  the  common- 
l)lace  and  trival  which  the  majority  sanction  with  applause,  allowed 
himself  to  lx*  cari-ied  away  by  the  light  sentimentalism  in  vogue. 
“  La  Miseria,”  by  Kojas,  on  tbe  other  hand,  has  neither  remedy  nor 
hope;  it  is  real  misery,  whose  presence  evokes  chills  of  agony  and 
anguish  of  the  .soul  t()  the  point  of  remorse.  And  it  is  because 
Michelena  was  almost  always  an  olijective  painter  loving  a  world 
which  he  ingenuously  believed  foreign  to  his  own  being;  while  Kojas 
had  the  intuition  to  see  the  world  merely  as  his  own  individual  prob¬ 
lems,  clothed  in  visible  and  harmonious  forms. 

For  the  foregoing  reason  Michelena  was  a  much  praised  and  much 
sought  portrait  j)ainter.  Kojas,  with  his  uncompierable  love  of 
analj’sis  would  have  failed  in  a  portrait  revealing  to  the  disconcerted 
and  infuriated  models  those  marks,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the 
crowd,  that  revealed  the  character  of  the  sitter,  or  the  idea  formed 
of  the  subject  by  the  painter.  It  would  have  been  as  perilous  to 
have  portraits  by  Kojas  as  biographies  by  Juan  Vicente  Gonzalez. 
Michelena  had  the  grace,  the  feeling  for  conventions,  and  the  polished 
art  of  pleasing  which  characterize  the  portrait  painters  of  all  periods. 

His  historic  pictures  are  of  umpiestionable  artistic  merit.  Ke- 
productions  have  made  his  “Miranda  en  la  Carraca”  familiar,  and 
the  picture  is  fixed  in  all  minds  as  the  faithful  likeness  of  the  great 
captive.  The  shackled  generalissimo  has  a  certain  noble  and  remote 
air  well  suited  to  the  mental  picture  we  have  formed  of  the  Precursor. 
For  the  future  generations  of  Venezuelans  Miranda  will  never  appear 
e.xcept  with  that  severe  seivnity  painted  by  Tovar  y  Tovar  in  the 


THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

Although  unfinished,  this  la.st  picture  of  Michclena  shows  all  the  best  qualities  of  the  artist.  The  faces  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  Judas  arc  alone  suffudent 
to  compensate  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  picture,  due  to  the  artist’s  death. 
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.Signing  of  the  act  of  independence,  or  in  the  sorrowful  cell  in  which 
lie  spent  his  last  years  and  died.  The  conspirator  of  London,  the 
Girondist  general,  the  expeditionist  without  fortune,  the  generalissimo 
of  the  First  Kepnblic,  will  remain  without  concrete  reminder  to 
perpetuate  them  unless  some  great  artist  appears  to  bring  them  from 
obscurity  for  all  time. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  historical  work  of  Michelena,  the  one  wdth 
most  vivacity  and  real  art,  is  “  Cliarlotte  Corday,”  a  picture  which 
reveals  long  and  earnest  preparation  and  in  which  appears  a  series 
of  achievements  of  the  first  order.  There  is  no  affectation  in  the  ex¬ 
pressions  nor  conventionalism,  in  the  attitudes  nor  in  the  surround¬ 
ings.  The  girlish  figure  of  the  victim  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  friend 
of  the  Kepublic  radiates  gentle  firmness  and  candor,  while  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  terror  seem  indifferent  to  the  condemned  girl,  as 
they  must  have  been  in  those  times  of  violence,  when  life  lost  the 
definite  value  attached  to  it  in  times  of  peace. 

As  a  mystic  painter  Michelena  showed  the  same  (pialities  as  in  the 
rest  of  his  work.  At  this  time  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
was  a  believer  or  no.  But  from  his  work  one  would  assume  that  he 
had  faith.  At  least  in  the  care  with  which  some  of  his  mystic  pic¬ 
tures  are  executed  it  seems  logical  to  discern  something  more  than  the 
mere  complacency  of  the  artist  in  love  with  his  work,  a  sort  of  cer¬ 
tainty  and  gratification  which  faith  alone  inspires. 

11  is  principal  religious  pictures  are  “La  Agonfa  del  Huerto,”  “  La 
Multiplicacidn  de  los  Panes.”  “  El  Descendimiento,”  and  “  La  Ultima 
Cena,”  all  of  which  are  in  the  churches  of  Caracas.  The  “Cena”  was 
never  finished;  the  artist  was  forced  to  leave  his  task,  a  victim  of 
tuberculosis,  which  caused  his  death.  This  last  picture  impresses  one 
the  more  because  it  is  a  proof  of  the  struggle  the  artist  made  against 
death  in  his  desire  to  finish  the  canvas.  The  illness  of  the  painter 
was  one  which  permitted  him  to  conserve  the  clearness  of  his  mind 
and  even  refine  it  with  new-  and  subtle  powers  of  delicate  perception. 
Perhaps  from  his  nearness  to  the  eternal  shadow  he  brought  that 
superhuman  beauty  with  which  the  head  of  the  Master  shines  among 
the  twelve  apostles,  on  the  night  on  which  were  prophesied  the  pas¬ 
sion  and  blasphemies  of  the  sacrifice.  Judas  Iscariot  shows  his  face 
already  dark  with  the  secret  dread  design.  The  face  of  the  wicked 
disciple  has  been  much  praised,  and  is  in  fact  a  lugubrious  and  re- 
pellant  symbol  in  the  midst  of  the  solemn  and  sweet  communion  of 
the  Supper. 

Michelena  represents,  in  fact,  the  correct,  measured,  and  tranquil 
art  according  to  the  canons,  and  is  the  revealer  of  soothing  and  deli¬ 
cate  beauties.  He  represented  in  Venezuela  a  spirit  which  to  the 
present  few  have  been  able  to  imitate,  and  which  proves  that  he  had 
some  of  the  virtues  that  the  national  character  lacks — perseverance, 
discipline,  and  system  in  the  cultivation  of  one’s  gifts.  He  was  a 


Courtesy  of  the  Comieion  Reculadora  del  Mercado  de  Henequen.  Merida  and  New  York. 

THE  HENEQUEN  HARVEST. 

A  field  of  sisal,  or  henequen,  in  process  of  being  cut  on  the  plantation  of  Don  Felipe  O.  Canton,  of  Merida.  The  leaves  are  severed  from  the  plants,  the  terminal  and  lateral  spines 
removed,  and  the  penca  corded  to  be  hauied  to  the  stripping  machines.  The  central  leaves  are  left  as  a  nucleus  for  mture  cuttings. 
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persistent  and  patient  workei',  supplementing  by  virtue  of  study  and 
practice  those  (jualities  with  which  nature  had  less  bountifully  en¬ 
dowed  him,  thus  obtaining  the  range  of  power  necessary  to  make  him 
what  he  was,  an  artist  of  the  first  rank.  He  was  not  a  romanticist 
because  he  did  not  feel  the  rapture  of  sudden  inspirations,  nor  did 
he  venture  to  try  anything  without  previous  and  mature  considera¬ 
tion.  For  our  young  paintei-s,  bitten  by  the  tarantula  of  impatience, 
who  attempt  to  begin  by  painting  historic  pictures,  his  lessons  Mould 
have  been  of  inestimable  benefit.  He  would  have  taught  them  mod¬ 
eration,  tenacity,  less  egoism,  and  more  veneration  for  art  itself, 
which  ought  not  to  be  a  lightly  considered  occupation  but  a  life  work, 
not  to  be  chosen  as  a  career  without  first  having  carefully  considered 
ones  gifts  and  qualities,  and  feeling  a  proper  reverence  for  the  high 
calling. 

{Concluded  in  the  January  number.) 

THE  HENEOUEN  INDUS¬ 
TRY  OF  YUCATAN  , 


The  Source  of  the  World's  Binder  Twine  Supply. 

Most  people  probably  remember  that  as  school  children  in 
the  study  of  geography  they  learned  the  location  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  concept  they  more  or  less 
vaguely  retain.  If  the  reader,  barring  the  few  who,  for 
educational,  scientific,  or  commercial  reasons,  have  directed  special 
attention  to  this  region,  were  asked  as  of  yore  to  bound  this  penin¬ 
sula,  describe  in  brief  its  political  status  and  connections,  and  name 
its  chief  imports  and  exports,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  he  might  fail 
to  qualify  for  the  intermediate  geography  class  from  which  he  once 
so  proudly  graduated.  This  is  due  perhaps  not  so  much  to  indif¬ 
ference  and  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  reader  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  Yucatecans  have  been  content,  modestly  and  quietly,  to 
develop  a  great  state  and  industry,  under  somewhat  adverse  con¬ 
ditions,  without  heralding  their  accomplishment  to  the  world  by 
means  of  a  systematic  propaganda. 

When  it  is  realized  that  Yucatan,  the  interesting,  important,  and 
picturescpie  Mexican  State  lies  but  a  short  distance  from  New  York 
and  New  Orleans,  and  that  it  produces  80  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
supply  of  binder  twine  fiber,  upon  which  the  food  supply  has  been 


•  By  O.  Gaylord  Marsh. 


CourtMy  of  the  Comiaion  R^ulador*  del  Mercado  de  Henequen.  Merida  and  New  York. 

A  STRIPPING  MILL  AND  HENEQUEN  LEAVES. 

A  consignment  of  henequen  pencas  or  leaves  on  the  tramrars  at  the  mill  ready  for  and  awaiting  stripping. 


Courtesy  of  the  Comitton  Regulodore  del  Mercado  de  Benequen.  Merida  and  New  York. 

NEWLY  STRIPPED  FIBER, 

Uenequen  fiber  emergine  from  the  decorticating  machine.  At  this  stage  the  fiber  is  damp  and  greenish 
and  is  passed  down  a  wooden  bar  to  cars  to  be  taken  to  the  drying  field. 
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SO  dependent,  so  much  {ireater  will  be  the  excuse  of  the  writer,  an 
admirer  of  Yucatan,  for  desiring  to  tlescrihe  hrieHy  hv  word  and 
illustration,  for  the  information  of  the  reading  public,  the  great 
henequen  industry,  upon  which  nearly  half  a  million  people  depend 
for  a  direct  livelihood,  and  as  a  result  of  which  millions  of  bread¬ 
eating  people  indirectly  benefit. 

The  State  of  Yucatan  constitutes  the  northeastern  and  most  im¬ 
portant  portion  of  the  Mexican  Peninsula  of  Yucatan.  It  is  l.’GOO 
miles  from  New  York  and  500  miles  from  New  Orleans;  it  comprises 
an  area  of  10,700  square  miles;  and  has  a  population  of  about  350,000. 

The  only  prodiut  and  export  of  this  State  of  any  consequence  in 
international  trade  is  sisal  fiber  or  henequen.  The  plant  from  which 
the  fil)er  is  obtained,  agave  Foureroydes,  is  iitdigenous  in  Yucatan, 
and  was  for  long  regarded  as  almost  worthless  and  noxious,  except 
that  we  are  told  that  the  ancient  Mayas  used  it  in  making  manu¬ 
scripts  similar  to  the  papyrus  of  Egypt,  until  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  coutemporaneous  with  the  invention  of  the  self- 
binder  when,  with  abundant  faith  and  persistent  experimentation, 
a  progressive  Yucatecan  succeeded  in  extracting  and  demonstrating 
the  commercial  utility  of  the  fiber  which  was  to  become  so  important 
a  factor  in  the  world's  grain  harvests. 

The  soil  of  Yucatan  is  generally  shallow,  sparse,  and  rocky  and 
the  growth  of  wc*ecls,  shrubs,  and  other  small  hardy  plants  is  rapid 
and  persistent.  The  fields  are  prepared  by  being  cleaned,  at  great 
cost  of  money  and  lalcor,  of  the  wild  growth,  and  of  loose  portable 
roiks  which  are  used  in  building  stone  walls  around  the  fields  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  henequen  plants  from  being  eaten,  in  the  absence  of  some¬ 
thing  more  tender,  by  stray  horses  and  cattle.  Once  the  grounds  and 
inclosures  are  prepared  the  new  plants  or  shoots,  known  locally  as 
“  hijos,”  or  c  hildren,  are  placed  in  openings  in  the  ground  made  by 
implements  or  by  explosives.  These  plantings  are  cleared  by  the 
cutting  out  of  wild  growth  with  machettes  at  nec  essary  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  heneejuen  plants. 

From  the  time  the  plants  are  2  years  old  to  the  time  they  send  up 
seed  stalks,  at  the  age  of  about  20  years,  and  just  before  the  time  of 
death,  the  fields,  if  well  cared  for,  offer  a  fresh,  beautiful  sight  in 
their  rather  dry,  roc*ky,  and  barren  surroundings,  the  leaves  project¬ 
ing  symmetrically  at  graceful  angles  and  presenting  a  delicate  gray- 
green  aspect.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  plants,  while 
l)eautiful  to  observe,  are  not  pleasant  to  come  into  contact  with,  as 
the  leaves  are  pointed  and  edged  with  strong,  sharp,  cruel  spines. 

At  the  age  of  about  7  years  the  plants  are  reach'  to  produce.  The 
leaves  or  pencas  are  cut  during  all  months  by  laborers,  who  use  for 
the  purpose  long,  sharp  knives.  The  lower  leaves  are  taken,  25  to 
30  of  the  central  leaves  being  left  as  a  nucleus  for  future  cuttings. 


Courtctfy  of  the  C'otnisiuQ  Keguladorft  del  Mercado  de  Hcdoquod,  Mciida  aod  New  York. 


A  load  of  fr&sh  hene-^uen  fiber  just  out  of  the  decorticating  machine  and  on  its  way  to  be  dried. 


CourtMy  of  the  Comision  Reculadorm  del  Mercado  de  Henequen,  Merida  and  Now  York. 


THE  DKVINC.  KIELD. 


The  licueciuen  niter  is  shown  here  spread  on  wires  to  Ite  cured  in  the  sun.  ThisTieid  when  full  of  the  filter 
presents  a  clean,  lacy,  and  inviting  appearance. 


Courtesy  of  the  Comision  Kegulauora  del  Mercado  dc  Hcnequen,  Merida  and  New  York 


Courtesy  of  the  Comision  Reculadora  del  Mercado  de  ileneouen,  Merida  and  New  York 


BINDING  THE  HENEQUEN  BALES. 


A  BALE  OF  HENEQUEN. 


After  the  pre.s.s  is  full  of  henequen  fllier  and  the  ppwer  applied,  the  sides  are  re¬ 
moved  and  handmade  henequen  ropes  are  passed  around  the  bale  and  tied 
to  hold  It  in  compressed  form. 


\  sample  of  the  highest  grade  Mexican  henequen  from  the  plantation  of  Don  rehpe 
G.  Canton.  The  bales  weigh  on  an  average  aliout  350  pounds. 
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Aftei’  the  leaves  are  severed  and  the  terminal  and  lateral  spines 
removed  they  are  tied  in  bundles  of  25  each,  to  lie  loaded  on  mule- 
drawn  tramcars  and  hauled  to  the  stripping  machines.  The  decorti¬ 
cating  or  stripj)ing  machines  are  a  Yucatecan  invention  and  are 
mostly  manufactured  in  this  State,  though  a  few  are  manufactured 
in  and  imported  from  the  United  States.  The  machines  are  simple 
and  effective,  but  not  as  efficient  as  they  should  be,  as  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  fiber.  The  hene(juen  leaves  are  taken  from  the  tram- 
cars  and  placed  in  an  endless-chain  elevator,  which  carries  them  to  a 
feeding  table,  where  they  are  arranged  side  by  side  and  fed  between 
two  special  sprocket  chains,  which  run  one  above  the  other,  grasp¬ 
ing  and  carrying  the  leaves  in  front  of  three  large  rapidly  revolving 
wheels,  with  scrapers  which  strip  the  Jiulp  from  the  filler.  In  order 
to  remove  the  pulp  retained  by  the  bite  of  the  fii’st  pair  of  chains,  a 
second  pair,  slightly  removed  to  one  side,  is  provided  to  carry  the 
fiber  in  front  of  the  third  wheel. 

The  fil)er,  which  is  damp  and  green  upon  emerging  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  passes  down  a  wooden  rod  onto  tramcars,  which  carry  it  to 
the  drying  field,  where  it  is  placed  on  wires  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  pulp  fi-om  the  leaves  is  placed  in  a  dump  or  burned  and  the 
juice  is  drained  away.  These  waste  products  in  great  quantities  are 
awaiting  industrial  development  into  valuable  by-products,  such  as 
paper,  fertilizer,  alcohol,  chemicals,  etc. 

When  properly  dried  the  fiber  is  returned  on  cars  to  the  pressing 
room,  where  it  is  formed  into  large,  compact  bales  of  350  pounds 
each  and  then  transjiorted  by  tramway,  railway,  and  steamship 
to  the  United  States,  to  be  manufactured  into  binder  twine  for  the 
American  and  other  harvests. 

The  annual  exports  of  fiber  from  Yucatan,  almost  all  of  which,  in 
an  unmanufactured  state,  go  to  the  United  States  through  the  ports 
of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  amount  to  aliout  140,000  tons,  valued 
at  $50,000,000. 

Speaking  by  and  large,  henequen  production  in  Yucatan  consti¬ 
tutes  a  clean,  happy,  remunerative,  and  highly  useful  industry’,  with 
no  detrimental  by-products,  and  a  consciousness  of  all  this  seems  to 
be  reflected  in  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Yucatecans,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  whom  are  occupied  directly  or  indirectly  in 
this  important  industry. 


A  NEW  TRANS-ANDEAN 
RAILROAD  /. 

IX  the  Ivepuhlic  of  liolivia.  situated  in  the  very  renter  of  South 
America,  all  the  railroads  which  have  been  constructed  in  recent 
years  have  the  character  of  mountain  lines,  and  all  have  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  construction  important  dilliculties  due  to  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  broken  confi<ruration  of  the  country.  Hut  none  of  the 
railroads  previously  completed  have  the  character  of  that  now  heinj; 
constructed  for  the  (lovernment  of  Bolivia  between  the  city  of  La 
Haz  and  the  rich  ajrricultural  <listrict  of  Vuiifras 
d'his  line,  like  all  of  the  Bolivian  lines,  is  meter  jravifre  and  is  des¬ 
tined  to  connect  the  railways  of  the  hijrh  tablelands  with  the  warm 
valleys  of  the  Yunj;as  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes — a  region 
the  name  of  which  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  place  whence 
comes  the  famous  Yungas  coffee.  The  pi-incii)al  diHiculties  which 
this  line  has  to  meet  arise  from  the  marked  differences  in  elevation, 
in  surmounting  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  narrow  valleys  that  in 
many  places  have  the  character  of  imposing  canyons,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  find  sufficient  ro<  in  for  the  roadbed  without  construct¬ 
ing  expensive  works  that  would  greatly  increase  the  total  cost  of  the 
undertaking.  An  idea  may  he  had  of  these  differences  in  elevation 
when  it  is  known  that  the  line  on  leaving  the  city  of  La  Paz.  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  which  is  meters  (ll.Sll.(>  feet)  above  sea  level,  must 

ascend  and  pierce  the  princii)al  ridge  of  the  Andes  passing  through 
a  gaj)  the  height  of  which  is  4.(»4()  meters  ( ir),‘223.S  feet )  above  sea  level. 
This  difference  in  level  is  surmounted  by  means  of  a  line  only  •20  kilo¬ 
meters  (in.lT)  miles)  long,  which  gives  an  average  gradient  of  ap¬ 
proximately  4  per  cent.  The  line,  therefore,  will  he  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  world,  and  is  the  second  built  in  South  America  to  cross  the 
(Irand  C'ordillera.  It  will  he  much  higher  than  the  already  e.xisting 
line  between  Los  Andes  and  Mendoza,  the  height  of  which  does  not 
exceed  4,(M)()  meters  (Pi. 124  feet). 

The  highest  point  on  the  line.  Ahra  de  Huacuyo.  is  shown  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illustrations.  From  this  pass 
the  line  has  to  descend  to  the  lower  level  on  a  steep  slope  through 
a  deep  hut  rtdatively  wide  valley  and  thence  through  the  bottom  of 
T^nduavi  Pass.  All  this  descent  is  made  with  a  gradient  of  (>  per 
cent  compensated,  and  an  idea  may  he  had  of  the  difficulties  the 
descent  presents  when  it  is  known  that  between  the  summit  at 

'  Ily  I'arhis  Tojnda  Siirzano,  .Xsnoc.  M.  Am.  S.  (\  K.  Ki-prmliK’tMl  fnini  Railway  RovIpw, 
Cliicai;*). 
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TYPE  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  IX  USE. 

Made  in  the  United  States  locomotives  of  the  “Shay"  type  have  been  chosen  to  take  the  trains  over  the  heights 
and  around  the  horseshoe  curves  of  this  precipitous  road,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world. 


Iliiacuyo  and  the  point  called  Poiijro  there  are  not  nn)re  than  or  -t 
kilometers  of  tanfrenl,  there  In'iiij;  a  ditierenee  of  altitude  of  1^00 
meters  (3/.)37.*2)  feet. 

Switchbacks,  which  are  so  fre<piently  encountered  on  other  nionn- 
tain  lines,  and  which  |)resent  so  many  inconveniences  when  it  comes 
to  oi)eration.  are  avoided  and  the  descent  accomplished  by  many 
horseshoe  bends,  the  radius  of  the  curves  heinjr  reduced  to  00  meters 
(190.80  feet.)  A  continnons  line  is  thus  followed  which  it  will  he 
possible  to  oi)erate  without  ditlicnlty.  nsin<r  American  engines. 

The  work  on  this  descent  prcstmts  very  interestinfr  features,  due  to 
the  imposing  heijrht  of  many  of  the  cuts,  most  of  them  in  rock,  and 
because  of  the  conformation  of  the  rock,  for  the  most  part  slate. 

The.  line  to  the  Yinifras  will  offer  the  traveler  the  jrreatest  possible 
contrasts  in  so  relatively  shoid  a  journey,  due  to  the  conformation  of 
the  valleys  and  the  jireat  descent  that  is  attained  in  a  run  of  less  than 
r»()  kilometers  (31  miles),  in  the  course  of  which  the  principal  moun¬ 
tain  ridfTc.  frenerally  covered  with  snow,  is  crossed,  and  then  reach- 
injr  the  part  of  the  valley  where,  as  may  he  seen  in  one  of  the  photo- 
frraphs.  there  is  a  most  exuberant  vefretation.  entirely  coverinjr  the 
skirts  of  the  mountain.  In  its  one  hundredth  kilometer  the  railway 
reaches  a  level  of  oidy  1.100  meters  (3.()09.1  feet)  above  the  sea;  thus 
in  less  than  7~>  kilometers  (-10.0  miles)  a  difference  in  level  of  3,.5(X) 
meters  (11.483.5  feet)  is  attained. 

This  line,  the  construction  of  which  was  initiated  with  very  small 
resotirces  in  1915,  has  made  <rood  projrress  recently,  due  to  the  help  of 
a  loan  placed  by  the  (iovernment  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States 
with  the  firm  of  ('handler  &  C'o.,  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Once  the  jrreat  ditlicnlties  of  the  descent  and  crossiiif;  of  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  are  overcome  and  as  soon  as  a  part  of  the  railway  is  placed  in 
operation,  which  it  is  expected  will  he  soon,  the  Bolivian  (iovern¬ 
ment  i)roposes  to  extend  the  line  to  the  head  of  navipition  on  the 
Beni  Kiver.  Thus  in  the  near  future,  by  means  of  the  line  now  under 
construction,  the  crossinfT  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  will  be 
accomplished  at  the  hijihest  point  reached  by  a  railroad.  The  Pa¬ 
cific  will  be  connected  with  the  rivers  of  the  Amazon  basin,  estab- 
lishiiifr  a  transcontinental  line  between  the  port  of  Arica  on  the  west 
coast  and  the  Brazilian  port  of  Para. 

This  projrcam.  which  at  the  moment  seems  perhaps  rather  am¬ 
bitious,  must,  nevertheless,  be  considered  as  within  the  actual  power 
of  the  (iovernment  of  Brazil.  The  distance  which  has  to  be  trav¬ 
ersed  is  not  very  great,  less  than  350  kilometers  (217.5  miles),  and  the 
greatest  of  the  ditticulties  are  those  which  are  now  in  progress  of 
iK'ing  mastered  or  have  l)een  in  part  already  mastered. 

In  other  respects  the  line  promises  to  greatly  develop  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  coffee,  cocoa,  fruits,  wood,  ami  other  products,  as  soon  as  the 
first  80  kilometers  are  completed.  As  there  is  abundant  water  power 
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This  sect  ion  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  through  which  the  railroad  passes  on 
its  descent  from  Abra  de  Hiinciiyo,  is  rich  in  tropical  verdure. 


Kilometer  2t  on  the  line  of  the  Yiingas  Railway  as  it  nears  its  highest  p<iiiil 
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all  tlii'oiijrli  till*  valley  where  the  line  is  located,  it  is  the  intention  to 
electrify  innnediately.  The  (lovernnient  has  already  made  some 
studies  for  this,  and  is  actively  ne}rotiatin<r  with  important  .\merican 
concerns  for  the  necessary  capital. 

TEACHING  SPANISH  IN 
NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOLS 


The  history  of  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  teacli- 
in<r  of  the  .Spanish  lanjrna^rt*  in  universities  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  Tnited  States  is  nni<|ue.  since  it  is  without 
jirecedent  or  parallel  in  the  educational  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  'riie  first  professor  of  French.  .Spanish,  and  belles  lettVes.  (ieor<;e 
Ticknor.  author  of  the  well-known  **  History  of  Spanish  Literature.” 
was  ap|>ointed  at  Harvard  in  ISKI.  Since  then  the  teachinfi  of 
.Sjianish  was  barely  able  to  subsist  nnd(*r  the  smotherinir  educational 
tradition  of  the  times.  Latin.  (Jerman.  and  French — according;  to 
the  judjrment  of  the  educators — were  the  only  universal  literatures 
and  they  alone  provided  the  disciiilinary  material  needed  for  the 
intellectual  ))reparation  of  thosi*  who  were  to  form  the  directinfr 
class  of  the  North  American  I{e|)nblic. 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  tiivst  Pan  American 
('onjrress.  the  war  with  Si)ain.  the  occupation  of  ('nba.  and  the  ac- 
(pii.sition  of  .Spanish-speakinjr  colonies,  created  a  wave  of  interest  in 
the  teachinjr  of  .Sjjanish  in  the  universities.  This  did  not  extend  to 
the  hi}rh  schools,  for  althoujrh  the  De  Witt  (Minton  Hi<rh  .School  and 
M'he  ('ommercial  Hifih  School.  Indh  of  New  York  City,  on  their 
openinir  in  1WH»  and  1SK)4.  i-espectively.  established  departments  of 
.Spanish,  it  was  not  until  IhlO  that  official  statistics  recorded  that  out 
of  a  total  of  stmlents  enrolleil  in  the  public  secondary  schools, 

4.JH)()  were  eiifrafred  in  the  study  of  the  .Spanish  lanjiuajie,  and  in 
private  secondary  schools.  out  of  7S..*»1().  In  Ihl.'i  these  fijrures 
increa.sed  to  M1.74M  students  in  the  public  and  3,405  in  the  private 
sch(M)ls.  From  that  time  on  the  teachinjr  of  Spanish  has  steadily 
advanced  to  its  presi*nt  position  in  the  United  States. 

Many  attribute  this  rapid  advance  in  the  teaching;  of  the  Spanish 
lan^uajrc  to  i)urely  commercial  interests,  losin<r  sijrht  of  the  fact  that 
from  15)(K)  to  1015.  owiii"  to  work  in  experimental  psychology  and  to 
new  dem(K*ratic-industrial  currents,  a  new  educational  philosophy 
was  in  process  of  foi'ination  which  resulted  in  the  surprising  evoln- 
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lion  of  till*  si'conihirv  school  from  a  preparatory  scIkmiI  into  the 
people's  university;  the  new  interpretation  of  the  "theory  of  formal 
discipline,"  which  exploded  the  myth  that  the  mental  discipline  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  study  of  (ierman  and  Latin  is  superior  to  that  {gained 
hy  the  study  of  S|)anish  or  French,  and  established  the  principle  that 
the  methods  of  study  are  as  important  as  the  subject  matter  itself; 
and  Hnally  the  iirafimatic  attitude  adopted  by  the  population  in  jren- 
eral — industry,  business,  and  education — demanding  practical  results 
of  every  subject  included  in  the  curriculum. 

If  in  the  lijrht  of  the  results  just  mentioned,  the  freographical, 
political,  and  industrial  jiosition  of  the  United  States  is  considered 
in  relation  with  that  of  its  Spanish-siieakiiifr  neifrhhors,  it  is  easy 
to  explain  and  understand  the  projreess  made  in  the  teachinj;  of 
Spanish  durinj;  the  last  four  years.  It  holds  a  leadiufr  and  surely 
permanent  position,  especially  in  si-hools  of  the  larjre  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  in  industrial  centers  in  the  interior 
of  the  country. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  always  attentive  to  the  educational  de¬ 
mands  of  the  times,  Sj)anish  has  made  its  first  and  most  rapid  strides. 
Statistics  showing?  the  numhei*  of  students  rejristered  in  the  lanjruage 
courses  of  the  secondary  schools  are  as  follows: 

Utl7  191S  1919 

I  March.  Octol)er.  March.  Octola-r.  March. 


French .  14,714  14,970  17,343  19,0.55  \  20,920 

( ierman .  23,39S  17,511  12,950  0,210  I  3,2X7 

Greek .  197 

Italian .  50  03  00 

I.atin .  17,409  15,005  10,479  11,0X0  15,2:14 

Spanish . ,  13,302  10,;175  21,771  22,151  2.5,729 


According  to  data  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  Xew 
York  City,  in  October,  Dili,  the  number  of  Siianish  students  had 
increa.sed  by  10  per  cent  over  those  of  March.  The  total  matricula¬ 
tion  of  the  *24  high  schools  of  the  city  of  Xew  York  reaches  71,000 
in  round  numbers  and  Spanish  is  taught  in  all  of  these  schools  hy  a 
corps  of  lO.')  competent  teachers.  Since  March,  1917,  Mr.  Lawrence 
A.  Wilkins  has  been  acting  as  director  of  modern  languages.  To 
his  initiative  is  due  the  unification  of  instruction,  the  formulation  of 
a  graded  curriculum,  and  the  determination  of  the  aims  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  teaching  of  Spanish.  The  ‘•Bulletin  of  High  Points'’ 
has  served  as  adviser  and  as  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  teachers; 
and  other  cities  (one  of  them  Philadelphia)  have  commenced  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  same  nature. 

The  Xew  York  local  chaiiter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Siianish  has  •J.'iO  niemhers.  At  its  meetings  some  distin- 
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jruislK'il  Si)anish-AnK*rican  is  always  invited  to  speak  to  the  teachers 
and  the  various  pi-ol)lenis  confrontinjr  them  are  discussed  in  the 
Spanish  lanjrnage.  With  the  object  of  proinotinj^  interest  in  this 
study  the  as:  ()ciati<  ii  holds  one  or  two  public  contests  each  year  in 
which  the  students  of  the  several  st*condarv  schools  take  j)art. 

The  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  follows  two 
•reneral  aims  which  are  dependent  ni)on  the  mastery  of  the  fvjnda- 
mental  principles  and  the  acipiisition  of  habits  of  foreifrn  lanfjnajje 
stndy;  the  academic  aim.  which  is  to  provide  the  pnpil  with  the 
preparati(  n  necessary  to  continue  the  literary  and  pi’actical  study 
of  Spanish  after  jrradnation  from  the  secondary  scIkm)!,  and  the 
commercial  or  vocational  aim,  which  is  to  provide  the  youths  who 
immediately  after  {iradnation  enter  the  business  world  with  sufficient 
grammatical  knowledfie  and  practice  in  writinjr  and  si)eakinfr  to 
enable  them  in  a  short  time  to  carry  on  their  work  efficiently. 

The  courses  continue  two.  three,  and  four  years,  divided  into 
semesters.  There  is  a  tendency  to  eliminate  the  two-year  course  and 
to  adopt  Spanish  as  the  laniruajre  to  be  studied  throujrhout  the  three 
yeai*s  of  the  junior  hijih  scIkm)!.  so  that  the  pupil  befiius  studyinjr  the 
foreijrn  lan«rna{re  of  his  choice  at  an  earlier  ajre.  years. 

A  {Treat  deal  mi{Tht  be  said  concernin{T  the  methods  and  i)rocedure 
followed  in  the  teachin{T  of  Si)anish  in  the  Xew  York  City  schools, 
but  space  limitations  permit  oidy  a  brief  enumeration  of  them.  The 
teachin{T  is  not  formal.  Xeither  the  study  of  {rrammar  nor  transla¬ 
tion  in  themselves  constitute  the  objects,  but  these  are  rather  the 
meaiis  employed  to  accpiire  the  fundamental  principles,  the  necessary 
v(K*abulary  and  the  basis  for  oral  and  written  composition.  Besides 
the  textbook,  wall  charts  and  cards  are  used  in  the  study  of  {irammar. 
by  the  aid  of  which  rai)id  practice  on  the  endin{T  of  verbs  and  the  uses 
of  the  subjunctive  and  pronouns  is  secured.  Keadin<r  is  not  only  an 
opportunity  for  exercise  in  translation,  but  is  also  cultivated  for  rapid 
conversation,  for  oral  rei)etition,  and  for  dramatization  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  so  as  to  {rive  life  to  the  story:  and  it  is  not  limited  to  text¬ 
books,  as  once  or  twice  a  week  in  the  advanced  classes  some  newspaper 
or  ma{razine  published  in  Spanish  is  read. 

Oral  and  written  compositions  in  these  upper  classes  are  on  matters 
of  the  day  and  relate  to  industries,  commei’ce.  and  politics  of  the 
United  States,  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  American  countries.  Even  in 
classes  of  the  fii^st  semester,  Spani.sh  is  the  lan{r«ia{Te  employed  in  the 
classrooms  bein{r  used  for  {rreetin{rs.  farewells,  pei'inissions.  orders, 
dates,  names  of  objects  in  the  room,  names  of  the  tens(*s  of  the  verbs, 
etc.  En{rlish  is  used  only  to  pres(*nt  the  new  les.sons  or  when  necessity 
demands. 

I)urin{r  the  war  the  pupils  translated  into  Spanish  the  notices  and 
posters  published  by  the  (lovei'iiment  for  the  sale  of  War  Savin{Ts 
stamps  and  Lila'rty  boiuls.  and  made  attractive  posters  for  the  cor- 
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ridors  aiul  classrooms  of  the  schools,  while  in  many  classes  the  exer¬ 
cises  be«ran  with  the  sinj;injr  of  the  national  hymn  and  songs  of  the 
Tinted  States  in  Spanish.  In  one  of  the  high  schools  the  custom 
has  been  formed  of  devoting  an  hour  each  month  to  singing  Spanish 
airs,  at  which  time  from  !SOU  to  1,000  girls  gather  in  two  large  rooms. 

The  students  publish  various  monthly  papers  and  among  them  are 
El  Eco  de  las  Espaholitas.  Verde  y  Blanco,  El  Estudiante  Comercial, 
and  La  Voz.  In  every  high  school  there  are  Spanish  clubs  which  otter 
to  the  more  interested  students  opportunities  to  speak  and  develop 
fluency  in  the  use  of  the  language.  These  clubs  are  called  La  Ame¬ 
rica  Latina,  Ruben  Dario,  El  Circulo  Calderon,  etc.,  and  undertake 
the  presentation  of  simple  plays.  The  primary  purpose  of  these 
activities  is  to  break  the  routine  of  study,  to  increase  the  interest  in 
the  language,  to  bring  the  pupil  in  touch  with  the  spirit  and  customs 
of  the  people  whose  native  language  it  is,  and  above  all  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  is  studying  a  language  full  of  vitality  and  beauty. 

As  has  been  stated,  Spanish  occupies  a  place  of  honor  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  education  of  Xew  York  City.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
technical  side  of  Spanish  teaching  could  be  improved  and  greater 
advance  made  if  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  of  Xew  York, 
such  as  Columbia  University  and  Xew  York  University,  would  estab¬ 
lish  courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Spanish.  Another 
measure  which  merits  reconsideration  by  the  authorities  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  of  Xew  York  State  is  the  so-called  Amos  law,’’ 
jiassed  in  April.  1918,  which  says: 

Qualifications  of  tcacliers:  No  iktsoii  sliail  lie  employed  or  autliorized  to 
teacli  in  tlie  pulilic  scliools  of  the  State  who  is— 

3.  Not  a  citizen :  A  person  employed  as  a  teaclier  who  is  not  a  citizen  may 
continue  in  such  employment,  provided  he  or  she,  within  one  year  from  the 
l)assa};e  of  tliis  act,  sliall  make  application  to  itecome  a  citizen,  and  within  the 
time  tliereafter  prescrilied  l)y  law  sltall  l»e<'ome  a  citizen. 

The  above  law,  enacted  at  a  time  when  necessity  and  prudence 
dictated  such  a  policy,  does  not  seem  to  be  reasonable  to-day,  es¬ 
pecially  if  one  bears  in  mind  that  it  is  of  advantage  to  increase  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  the  Ignited  States  and  Spanish¬ 
speaking  countries,  and  also  that  in  those  countries  American  citizens 
are  free  to  teach  English,  and  are  even  offered  all  sorts  of  facilities 
for  exercising  their  profession. 

That  law  not  only  prevents  the  obtaining  of  good  teachers  of 
Spanish,  but  it  also  hinders  all  international  interchange  and 
reciprocity. 

The  mayor  of  Xew  York  City  said  recently  with  reference  to  the 
Spanish  language : 

We  should  esiH»cially  eiicournsie  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  all  the  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  our  great  city.  It  should  he  the  chief  for¬ 
eign  language  studieil  hy  our  youth. 


A  COKN  AND  COFFEE  PLANTATION  IN  UUAZIL. 

In  the  Hraiilinii  pluntiitionsi  corn  is  vcrv  often  planted  amonc  the  KrowitiR  coffee  trees  until  the  latter  so  cover  the  Rroiind  that  there  is  no  room  left  lor  the  corn. 
On  the  riRht  of  the  picture  is  a  small  portion  of  an  c.xtensive  cornfield,  all  of  which  at  the  time  this  photORraph  wirs  taken  gave  evidence  of  yieldiiiR  from  41)  to 
50  bushels  per  acre;  to  the  left  and  in  the  distance  can  be  seen  part  of  a  plantation  of  coffee  containing  altout  lt>5,000  trees. 


CORN  CULTURE  IN  BRAZIL 


Not  so  10  years  ag(»  Brazil  was  import  inj;  corn  in  evcr- 

incnaisiii"  (plant it ies.  Due  to  liigli  fn'ijilit  rat(‘s  it  was 
cheaper  t(*  bring  corn  from  Argentina  and  I'niguay  than 
it  was  to  ship  it  to  Ivio  and  other  large  eitii's  from  tlie  eorn- 
produeing  States  of  Brazil  itsidf.  In  1010,  1911,  and  1012,  the  Value 
of  tlie  corn  produeial  was  a])proximately,  S70,000,  $140,000,  and 
S200,000,  respi'ctively  (rnited  State's  curreney ).  This  was,  of  course, 
like  earrying  coal  to  New  ('astle,  for  all  of  the  1,27S  counties  of  Brazil 
are  capable  of  producing  corn  to  more  or  less  advantage. 

It  was  in  1014  tliat  plans  for  holding  a  corn  show  in  Brazil  were 
launched  by  the  agricultural  journal,  C'hacaras  e  Quintaes.  A  cam¬ 
paign  was  start ('d  for  tlie  pur|)ose  of  stopping  tlii'  importation  of  corn 
and  to  increase  the  (piality  and  (piantity  of  its  donu'stic  production. 
The  progiTss  of  tlie  corn  siiow  has  Ix'cn  proportionate  to  that  of  the 
(U'velopment  of  production.  In  lOlo  there  were  only  5o  e.xhibits;  in 
1016  tlu're  were  4r)();  in  1017,  1,000;  and  in  101<S,  over  2,000  exhibits. 

Tlie  war  came  on  and  a  great  stimulus  was  givi'ii  to  all  agricultural 
jiroduetion.  Brazil  bt'came  an  exporter  of  corn,  and,  on  account  of 
the  much  shorter  haul  from  northern  Brazil,  most  of  it  was  shippi'd 
from  the  Stati's  in  that  section  of  the  country.  The  exports  during 
the  last  two  years  have  been  valued  at  over  $1,000,000  for  each  year. 

Brazil  has  long  Ix'cn  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  consideration  of  all 
(piestions  of  economics  and  iinxluction  because  of  the  absolute  lack 
of  reliable  statistics.  It  was  not  until  101 1  that  a  c('nsus  was  com- 
pih'd  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  of  the  country.  Although  every  year 
the  jinxluetion  of  the  prinei])al  crops  in  the  leading  agricultural 
countrit'sof  the  world  are  given  in  the  year  Ixxik  of  the  United  States 
Di'partment  of  Agriculture,  no  mention  is  made  of  Brazil.  This 
has  causi'd  no  little  confusion  ami  misapju'ehension  concerning  the 
r(*sources  of  this  vast  country.  The  din'ctory  of  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  ])r('pared  tables,  however,  which, 
while  not  absolutely  accurate,  give  a  very  can'ful  estimate  of  the 
production  of  corn  in  Brazil,  covering  all  but  146  ccninties  of  that 
country.  Tlu'se  statistics  refer  to  the  crop  of  1016-17,  for  the  corn 
cr(»p  in  Brazil  extends  from  oiu*  year  over  into  the  next.  The  general 
month  of  planting  is  September  with  harvt'st  in  May  and  June  for 
central  ami  southern  Brazil.  In  northern  Brazil  two  or  even  thn'o 
crops  may  be  harvest('d  in  a  single  year.  January  and  Ki'bruarv  are 
the  months  for  planting  the  principal  crop. 

It  will  be  s('en  fntm  the  table  that  the  i)r(xluetion  of  Brazil  is  given 
as  .")  1,746, 404  (piintals,  or  approximati'ly  202, ()()(), ()()()  huslu'ls,  pro- 

'  My  M.  U.  liunniciitt,  M.  S.  A.,  Oiieotor  I.avias  .\t;nrultural  School. 
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NEAR-BY  VIEW  OF  A  BRAZILIAN  CORNFIELD. 


Such  is  the  vigor  of  the  soil  in  Brazil  that  ^rn  has  a  tremendous  growth  wherever  It  Is  planted;  stalks  12  or  even  14  feet  high  are  quite  common.  The  photograph 
reproduced  aimve  was  taken  near  Vespasiano,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Oeraes;  it  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  average  cornfield  in  Brazil. 
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(luced  on  a  little  over  .’i,()()(), 000  hectares,  or  somethin^  like  7,:t00,000 
acres.  This  gives  an  average  ^’iehl  of  27.5  bushels  to  the  acre.  That 
for  the  United  States  is  estimated  at  27  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  for 
Argentina,  27.5  bushels  per  acre.  Brazil,  therefore,  shows  as  good 
an  average  as  these  two  leading  countries  in  the  production  of  corn. 

The  next  greatest  rival  of  Brazil  in  the  production  of  this  com¬ 
modity  is  Argentina.  Of  course,  the  United  States  ])rodnces  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  the  corn  of  the  world.  Tt  will  be  noticed,  however,  ihat 
the  percentage  of  tlie  United  States  in  the  compiled  statistics  would 
ho  considerably  reduced  with  the  inclusion  of  the  production  of 
Brazil,  and  would  he  still  further  decreased  if  all  of  the  nonreporting 
countries  had  as  reliable  statistics  as  are  available  for  the  United 
States. 

The  comparison  of  the  chart  showing  the  production  of  a'l  of  the 
countries  is  not  fair  to  Argentina.  It  is  eviilent  that  a  crop-failure 
year  was  taken  as  a  basis  for  these  figures.  The.  area  planted  in 
Argentina  is  given  as  3,629,570  hectares,  which  is  about  the  av’erage 
acreage  for  the  country.  The  production  is  given  at  14,496,000 
quintals,  or  1,629,600  metric  tons.  The  10-year  average  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  Argentina  is  over  4,000,000  metric  tons.  The  disastrous 
nature  of  these  crop  failures  may  he  seen  in  the  comparison  of  pro¬ 
duction  between  the  years  1909  to  1912.  They  are: 

I  AiTpage.  I’rodiu-tion. 

_ _ _  _ _ 


I  Hfctaro.  Metric  Tonx. 

.  3,00.5,0«)0  4,4.50,000 

1910- 11 . '  .3,216,350  70:1,000 

1911- 12 . (  3,422,01*)  7,515,000 


The  harvest  of  1911-12  was  10  times  that  of  1910-11  on  a  slightly 
increased  acreage.  \Vlien  there  is  such  a  bounteous  crop,  corn  is 
sometimes  used  for  fuel  in  the  railway  locomotives,  and  when  the 
crop  is  an  absolute  failure  the  resultant  need  is  proportionately  great. 

These  extremes  do  not  occur  in  Brazil.  All  the  corn  is  planted  in 
a  very  restricted  area  in  Argentina  and  a  great  drought  year  almost 
destroys  production.  In  Brazil,  corn  is  planted  all  over  its  immense 
territory;  and  while  short  crops  may  be  produced  in  small  areas  at 
times,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  complete  failure  to  occur  in 
all  of  these  sections  simultaneously. 

As  is  natural  in  a  country  extremely  favorable  to  hog  production, 
the  raising  of  hogs  is  commensurate  with  the  raising  of  corn.  With 
a  record  of  about  18,000,000  hogs  annually,  Brazil  comes  second  only 
to  the  United  States.  Germany  was  formerly  at  the  top  of  the  list 
with  25,000,(K)0  head,  but  her  herds  were  greatly  sacrificed  during 
war  times,  when  foods  and  fats  were  at  such  a  premium.  Hogs  and 
hominy  go  hand  in  hand,  and  as  the  world’s  demand  upon  Brazil  for 
hog  products  increases,  the  amount  of  corn  exported  as  grain  will 
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GATHEUINO  CORN  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO.  BRAZIL. 

In  RraxU  “pulling  corn”  is  commonly  calleil  “  breaking  corn,”  and  it  is  literally  what  is  done,  as  the  stalks  grow  so  high  thai  they  mast  be  broken  that  the  car  may  In:  reached. 
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proportionately  decrease,  as  the  corn  will  leave  the  country  in  the  lard 
Imeket.  Brazil’s  other  exports  have  been,  until  recently,  coffee, 
cacao,  hides,  mate,  and  rubber.  The  imports  have  included  a  great 
many  food  pnaluets,  such  as  rice,  beans,  canned  goods,  preserved 
meats,  although  war  conditions  made  great  changes.  Brazil  was 
compelled  to  look  to  her  own  corn  fields. 

While  corn  is  the  easiest  grain  to  jmaluee,  this  very  fact  works 
against  the  betterment  of  cultural  methods.  The  ordinary  way  of 
cultivating  corn  in  Brazil  is  extremely  rudimentary.  Timber  is  cut 
down  several  months  before  planting  time  and  allowed  to  dry  on  the 
ground.  Just  before  planting,  generally  in  the  month  of  August, 
fire  is  set  to  the  field  to  burn  the  limbs,  leaves,  and  mass  of  entangling 
vines,  so  as  to  clear  up  the  ground.  A  few  days  later  the  seed  are 
planted  in  the  ashes  with  the  use  of  a  hoe  to  dig  the  hills.  Sometimes 
the  heavier  timbers  are  sawed  into  lumber  and  the  lighter  trees  used 
for  firewood,  but  often  this  is  only  done  the  second  or  third  year. 

As  the  land  has  been  in  timber  there  are  few  or  no  weeds  the  first 
year.  One  or  two  hoeings  are  given  the  crop,  cultivation  being  very 
difficult  on  account  of  the  overlapping  timbers  on  the  ground.  The 
corn  is  harvested  in  May  or  June.  In  Brazil  it  is  called  breaking 
corn,  not  pulling  corn.  This  is  literally  what  is  done,  as  the  stalks 
grow  so  high — sometimes  12  or  14  feet — that  the  stalk  must  be  broken 
down  that  the  ear  may  be  reached.  Mliile  corn  is  planted  in  hills,  no 
effort  is  made  to  have  these  hills  in  rows.  Anywhere  from  7  to  12 
grains  are  planted  to  the  hill.  On  account  of  the  vigor  of  the  fresh 
ground  this  is  held  to  be  necessary.  Otherwise  all  of  the  force  of  the 
soil  would  go  to  make  stalks  so  high  that  they  would  be  a  nuisance. 

The  cattle  are  generally  turned  in  on  the  field,  after  the  corn  is 
harvested,  to  eat  the  stalks  and  such  w'eeds  and  grass  as  have  grown 
up  in  the  fields.  Often  a  wild  plant  of  the  solanacs*  or  niglitshade 
family  wdll  be  found  in  the  fields.  This  plant  is  highly  nutritious,  as 
the  analysis  shows  it  to  have  about  22  per  cent  of  protein.  The 
cattle  are  extremely  fond  of  the  plant.  It  grows  wild  and  so  far 
successful  cultivation  has  not  been  made. 

The  ears  are  pulled  with  the  shuck  on,  as  it  is  claimed  that  the  corn 
keeps  better  in  the  crib  this  way.  There  being  no  extreme  weather, 
maturity  of  corn  gives  no  concern,  although  there  may  be  slight  frosts 
in  central  and  southern  Brazil  before  the  harvest  is  made.  Germina- 
t  tion  of  seed  is  not  a  problem  as  it  is  in  the  Ihiited  States.  Tests  have 

nearly  always  shown  a  very  high  percentage  of  germination  even  in 
some  unseleeted  corn.  Seed  corn  is  generally  taken  from  the  crib  at 
the  time  of  planting,  and  no  special  care  used  in  the  selection  or 
shelling  of  the  ears.  For  this  reason  there  are  many  barren  stalks 
and  many  unfilled  ears  of  corn.  Good  selection  of  seed  locally  grown 
is  the  solution  of  this  problem.  St*ed  brought  from  a  great  <listance 


DRYING  CORN  IN  A  BRAZILIAN  PLANTATION. 

The  (Irying  procc.s.s  consists  merely  in  spreading  the  husked  ears  on  the  ground,  where  they  are  left  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  until  thoroughly  dry.  A  number  of 
plantations  harvest  as  much  as  20.000  bushels  of  com  a  year,  and  2,000  bushels  is  a  very  common  crop  for  a  great  many  farms. 
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is  not  easily  acclimated.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  dent  seed  corns 
hroujjht  from  the  United  States.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  the  grower. 

The  soft  corns  are  not  suitable  for  Brazil  on  account  of  the  weevil, 
which  is  extremely  destructive  of  this  type  of  corn.  The  corn  gen¬ 
erally  grown  is  of  the  flint  varieties.  They  differ  from  the  Argentine 
flint  corns  in  that  the  ear  is  much  longer  and  larger  and  the  grain  is 
larger.  They  are  different  also  in  that  the  Argentine  corn  conforms 
to  type  and  has  a  uniform  color  and  size  (very  desirable  in  export  corn) 
whereas  the  Bralizian  corn  lacks  uniformity  in  color,  size,  and  quality, 
'rhere  is  now  a  tendency  to  select  the  seed  more  carefully  and  establish 
firm  types  of  both  j’cllow  and  white  flint  corn.  Some  farmers  have 
been  selecting  after  a  fashion  for  a  long  number  of  years,  and  already 
have  fairly  well  fixed  types,  (‘specially  of  the  white  flint  corns. 

One  great  advantage  of  flint  corns  is  that  they  contain  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  moisture  and  are  better  for  exportation.  It 
has  always  been  a  ])roblem  in  the  exportation  of  corn  from  Brazil  to 
so  reduce  the  moisture  as  to  prevent  molding,  and  to  kill  the  weevils 
so  that  the  corn  would  not  be  destroyed  en  route.  This  is  the  same 
})roblem  which  has  so  retarded  the  exporting  of  the  Brazilian  beans 
to  the  world  markets.  The  war,  however,  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  immunization  ])rpcesses.  Some  years  back  a  process  was  patented 
in  Brazil  by  a  (h*rman  engineer  by  whicli  the  corn  was  highly  heated 
in  a  partial  vacuum,  thus  reducing  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  the  corn 
and  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  extraction  of  moisture.  Sev 
eral  types  of  immunizers  have  been  developed.  In  one  the  grain  is 
revolved  in  wire  cylinders  and  allowed  to  be  constantly  in  motion 
while  subjected  to  heat.  But  the  most  interesting  of  the  methods 
employed  was  invented  by  a  French  engineer.  The  corn  or  other 
grain  is  placed  in  a  large  steel  cylinder  holding  500  sacks  at  a  time. 
The  air  is  witlulrawn  to  produce  a  vacuum.  At  the  same  time  ])ure 
carbon  bisulphide  is  introduced.  The  vacuum  causes  the  thin  shells 
of  the  eggs  of  the  weevils  to  burst  and  the  bisulphide  kills  any  living 
weevils.  The  grain  can  then  be  store»l  indefinitely  without  the  re- 
apperance  of  the  wec'vils  or  without  heating,  drains  thus  treated 
have  been  succc'ssfully  (‘xported  to  Europe  on  numerous  occasions. 

The  outstanding  need  in  Brazil  for  the  betterment  of  corn  produc¬ 
tion  and  methods  of  corn  cultivation  is  the  introduction  of  farm 
machinery  to  take  the  place  of  the  slow  and  expensive  hand  processes. 
If  labor  were  not  so  very  cheap  Brazil  coidd  not  at  this  time  hope  for 
any  com2)etition  with  the  outside  world,  since  so  much  unnecessary 
work  is  done  by  hand.  After  a  few  years,  especially  on  hilly  land, 
the  fertility  begins  to  be  exhausted  and  the  yields  to  decrease.  Until 
of  late  years  the  ordinary  jirocedure  has  been  to  abandon  such  land 
and  cut  down  more  forest.  The  abandoned  corn  land  was  either 
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seeded  to  grass  for  pasture  or  allowed  to  grow  up  in  timber  again. 
Under  this  wasteful  way  of  handling  land  an  end  of  the  available 
timber  would  inevitably  be  reached.  This  end  has  come  to  most  of 
the  country.  Not  only  has  the  cidtivatable  land  become  scarce,  but 
timber  and  lumber  have  reached  unheard  of  prices. 

The  solution  of  this  is  the  same  which  has  faced  the  farmers  of  all 
lands — the  necessity  for  the  using  of  every  known  process  of  restor¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  fertility.  The  land  is  not  so  soon  exhausted  if 
it  is  plowed.  *  Erosion  is  greatly  diminished.  Where  the  land  is  not 
plowed  it  must  be  burned  off  every  year  so  that  the  seed  can  be  plant¬ 
ed.  nds  is  done  to  such  an  extent  that  millions  of  pounds  of  organic 
matter  are  lost  annually  in  Brazil.  The  whole  month  of  August,  and 
sometimes  for  nearly  three  months  afterward,  the  skies  are  covered 
with  smoke  and  the  air  is  laden  with  carbon.  The  fertility  of  the  land 
literally  goes  up  in  smoke. 

Tlie  use  of  the  plow,  seeder  and  cultivator  would  greatly  increase 
the  production  of  corn  in  Brazil  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  reduce 
the  cost  of  production.  Figures  given  of  those  sections  where  the 
land  was  plowed  and  cidtivated  showed  that  the  corn  cost  about  20 
cents  per  bushel  in  the  crib.  There  are  already  a  number  of  farms 
in  this  country  emploj’ing  modern  methods  of  farming,  but  only  a 
small  beginning  has  been  made. 

On  account  of  the  long  dry  s})ell  of  nearly  three  months  that  comes 
in  central  Brazil  every  year,  some  supplemental  food  must  be  given 
to  the  cattle  running  on  the  pastures,  unless  the  number  is  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  capacity  of  the  pasture  at  its  lowest  carrying  power.  Hay 
is  easy  to  make,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  making  of  it  lies  in  the  use 
of  silos  and  corn  ensUage.  Because  of  the  extreme  height  of  the 
corn,  a  tremendous  amount  of  forage  can  be  grown  to  the  acre,  (de¬ 
ment  is  very  expensive,  as  it  is  all  imported,  so  that  the  concrete  sdo 
is  out  of  the  quetion.  Good  timbei’s  for  wooden  silos  that  will  resist 
the  climate  are  hard  to  6nd.  Brick  is  cheap  and  can  be  made  on  al¬ 
most  any  farm,  so  the  brick  silo,  reinforced  with  iron  hoops  seems  to 
be  the  best  solution.  Several  silos  have  lieen  in  successful  operation 
proving  that  they  will  in  time  become  recognized  as  necessary  in  the 
raising  of  both  dairy  cattle  ami  beef  herds. 

The  large  farm  is  the  rule  throughout  Brazil,  but  tb(‘  jirevailing 
custom  is  to  have  the  corn  planted  on  the  sliare  system.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  for  the  landowner  to  receive  from  one-third  to  one-half. 
The  laborer  furnishes  the  work  and  the  owner  the  land.  Neither  fer¬ 
tilizers  nor  farm  implements,  other  than  the  hoe,  are  used,  and  the 
owner  of  the  land  must  haul  the  corn  for  both,  at  liarvest  time. 

It  is  the  custom  to  |)lant  beans  in  the  corn  after  the  pollen  has  been 
shetl  ami  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellow.  That,  in  part,  accounts  for 
the  long  time  between  the  planting  and  the  harvesting  of  the  corn. 
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Al'REAGK  HV  STATES. 

I  It  darts  I 
(2.47  acres). 

1.  Minas  Geraes .  761,259 

2.  Rio  Grande  do  Mii .  600,000  ' 

3.  S&o  Paulo .  451,763 

4.  ParanA .  249,  SOO 

5.  Rio  de  Janeiro .  213,064 

6.  Goyaz .  100,204 

7.  Santa Catharina .  102,042 

8.  CearA .  116,728 


10.  Pernambuco .  103,387 

11.  Espirito  Santo .  53,578 

12.  Parahyba .  71,376 

(Matto  Grosso .  21,948 

IS.^MaranhAo .  23,40:1 

Iserttipe .  25,551 

I  Piauhy .  23,130 


j^lAIagOas . . .  13,833 


Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 

ParA . 

.Amazonas . 

.Acre  Territory . 

Federal  District . 


7K 

.  3,058,043  1 
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Quintals 
(12>.>.46  pounds). 

Minas  Geraes .  13,854,917 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul .  12,000,000 

SAo  Paulo .  8,555,497 

PaiaaA .  4,546,360 

Rio  de  Janeiro .  2,094,778 

Goyaz .  1,756,474 

Santa  Catharina .  1,743,700 

('earA .  1,478,172 

Hahia .  1,424,241 

Pernambuco .  1,321,957 

Espirito  Santo .  695,149 

Parahyba .  6M,742 

Matto  Grosso .  291,866 

MaranhAo .  285,908 

Sorgipe .  269,444 

Piauhy .  220,437 

AlagOas .  191,842 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte .  188,713 

ParA .  108,252 

[.Amazonas .  26,411 

■Acre  Territory  .  19,600 

Federal  District .  7,035 
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Tlie  corn  is  pulled  only  after  the  beans  are  harvested.  Corn  is  also 
planted  among  the  growing  coffee  trees  until  they  so  cover  the  grounil 
that  there  is  no  room  for  the  corn.  Even  in  the  rice  plantations, 
where  irrigation  is  not  used,  it  is  the  custom  to  plant  rows  of  corn. 
A  number  of  farms  harvest  as  much  as  20,000  bushels  of  corn  a  year, 
and  2,000  bushels  is  a  very  common  crop  for  a  great  number  of  farms. 

The  importance  of  the  Brazilian  corn  crop  will  increase  rapidly  in 
the  next  few  years  as  an  internal  factor  in  her  pros])erity,  and  will 
figure  directly  in  the  world’s  trade  as  well  as  indirectly  through  her 
production  of  hogs  and  cattle.  Little  corn  is  at  present  used  for 
anything  but  human  feed  and  hog  feed,  l)ut  the  time  will  come  when 
it  will  be  fed  to  cattle  and  utilized  in  industr}'. 

MEXICO,  PERU,  AND  THE 
MANILA  GALLEON 


MEXICO. 

f  jl  ^llE  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  or,  more  exactly,  that  part  of  it 
which  lay  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  audiencia  of  Mexico, 
ji  was  the  principal  market  for  the  cargoes  of  the  Manila  gal¬ 
leons.  In  fact,  their  sale  and  consumption  were  limited 
to  this  field,  and  save  for  a  brief  i>criod  the  trade  with  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Spanish  American  Empire  was  contraband.  The 
interest  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  commerce  was  second  only  to  that 
of  the  Manilenos,  and  within  Mexico  itself  the  coming  of  the  galleon 
was  as  eagerly  looked  for  as  that  of  the  flota  from  Spain.  “The 
failure  of  the  Philippine  galleon  to  arrive  causes  a  scarcity  of  many 
things  in  this  country,”  said  the  Mar(|u6s  de  Croix.  And  the  viceroy 
adds  significantly  that  it  promises  a  more  brilliant  fair  at  Jalapa, 
the  town  in  the  tierra  templada  above  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  cargo  of 
the  fleet  was  sold. 

All  classes,  from  the  Indians  of  the  torrid  lowlands,  whom  Spanish- 
made  conventions  and  laws  compelled  to  wear  clothing,  to  the 
pamptTcd  creoles  of  the  capital,  went  dressed  in  the  fabrics  of  the 
Far  East  —the  cottons  of  Luzon  or  India  or  the  silks  of  China.  “  The 
(/hinese  goods  form  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  natives  of  New  Spain,” 
declared  the  Keglamento  of  1720;  and,  says  the  great  Viceroy 
llevillagigedo,  “the  Philippine  commerce  is  acclaimed  in  this  king¬ 
dom  because  its  merchandise  supplu*s  the  poor  folk  of  the  countr}’.” 


>  Uy  William  Lytle  Schurz,  reproduced  from  the  Hispanic- American  Review  of  WashiiiRton.  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Can  American  Union  photographic  collection. 


OccioeVte 


ShowinK  the*  port  of  Acapulco  colonized  chiefly  by  the  traders  wlio  acted  as  middlemen  in  the  persistent 
though  contralxuid  trade  between  the  Philippines,  interior  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Nicaragua. 
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The  bulk  of  the  ('hinesc'  silks  were  eonsumed  by  the  Spaniards 
and  creoles,  and  the  hetter-to-do  mestizos  of  Mexico,  though  the 
provincial  towns  also  took  a  share  of  them.  The  proverbial  wealth 
of  the  viceregal  capital  usually  insured  a  rich  market  to  the  merchants 
who  distributed  the  cargo  of  the  galleon.  This  wealth,  founded 
largely  on  trade  and  mining,  was  a  very  substantial  fact,  tliough  it 
was  partly  responsible  for  the  exaggerated  glamor  which  the  dazzled 
and  inaccurate  iimigination  of  Europe  had  thrown  over  the  whole 
Spanish  emj>ire  of  the  Indies.  Men  like  TJiomas  Gage  and  Gemelli 
Gareri,  and,  in  later  times,  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  actually  saw 
the  luxury  and  display  of  Mexico.  “Both  men  and  women,” 
says  the  Irish  friar,  “are  excessive  in  their  a])parel,  using  more  silks 
than  stuffs  and  cloths.”  And,  writing  of  the  2,000  or  more  coaches 
that  rolled  back  and  forth  each  afternoon  in  the  Alameda,  “full  of 
gallants,  ladies,  and  citizens,  to  see  and  be  seen,  to  court  and  be 
courted,”  he  observes  that  “they  spare  no  silver,  nor  precious 
stones,  nor  cloth  of  gold,  nor  the  best  silks  from  China  to  enrich 
them.”  It  was  in  the  “rich  and  comely”  street  of  San  Agustin 
that  these  silks  had  been  retailed,  as  La  Plateria  was  the  center  of 
the  jewelry  trade,  where,  says  Gage,  “a  man’s  eyes  may  behold  in 
less  than  an  hour  many  millions  worth  of  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and 
jewels.  ” 

Not  only  did  Mexican  merchants  make  a  large  profit  in  the  sale 
of  these  goods,  but  they  often  increased  their  profit  by  making  their 
purchases  at  Manila  instead  of  at  Acapulco,  and  thereby  eliminating 
the  Manileno  as  a  middleman.  This  practice  must  have  begun 
very  early,  since  a  protest  of  1586  declared:  “One  of  the  things  which 
has  ruined  this  land  is  the  large  consignments  of  money  which  rich 
persons  in  Mexico  send  here.”  A  law  granting  the  petition  of  the 
islanders  was  issued  seven  years  later.  However,  the  continued 
complaints  of  the  Manilenos  are  evidence  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  decree.  In  1602,  they  threatened  to  abandon  the  colony  if  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  did  not  limit  their  operations  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  side.  Some  of  the  latter  were  men  who  had  accumulated  a 
fortune  during  a  few  years  residence  in  the  islands  and  still  main¬ 
tained  their  trading  connections  in  Manila  by  means  of  reliable 
agents,  who  represented  them  for  a  commission.  These  agents 
were  registered  citizens,  and  as  such  were  legally  (jualified  to  draw 
boletas  and  consign  goods  on  the  galleon.  They  were  so  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  money  that  the  bona  fide  merchants  could  not  compete 
with  them,  since  prices  to  the  Spaniards  were  sometimes  doubled 
when  the  Chinese  learned  that  there  was  a  largo  supply  of  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  silver  in  the  city. 

Sometimes  the  American  merchants  would  go  to  Manila  in  person 
to  make  their  purchases,  and  then  return  on  the  ne.xt  nao.  However, 
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ii  law  was  issued  in  1(104  to  prevent  these  business  trips  out  to 
the  islands.  “The  greater  part  of  the  people  who  eaeh  year  go  from 
New  Spain  to  the  Philippines,”  it  says,  “do  not  remain  there,  hut 
return  presently  (luego)  after  employing  the  money  whieh  they 
have.”  The  vieeroy  was  not  to  give  permission  to  anyone  to  go  to 
the  Philippines  without  sueh  ])erson  giving  bond  to  become  an  actual 
citizen  of  the  colony,  and  agreeing  to  reside  there  for  eight  years, 
hut  sueh  legitimate  emigrants  might  take  out  with  them  whatever 
funds  they  ])ossessed,  regardless  of  the  limitation  of  the  ])ermiso  on 
the  })assage  of  silver  to  the  islands.  After  the  Procurador  Grau  y 
Monfaleon  had  declared  that  most  of  the  evils  of  the  trade  were  due 
to  the  interference  of  the  Mexicans — whom  the  Manilenos  always  made 
the  scapegoats  for  their  own  excesses — the  prohibit  ions  were  reissued  in 
1(138.  At  the  same  time  the  King  refused  the  request  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  for  permission  to  invest  annually  2.50,()()()  pesos  in  the  Phili])- 
pine  trade.  The  Mexicans  had  alleged  as  the  reason  for  their  peti¬ 
tion  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  armada  de  Barlovento,  whose 
function  was  the  i)olicing  of  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  region  against 
pirates.  A  few  years  later  the  audiencia  of  Manila  excluded  several 
Mexican  merchants  from  trade  in  the  islands,  confiscated  their  goods, 
and  fined  them  273,113  pesos.  However,  in  1683,  the  city  of  Manila 
complained  to  the  King  that  citizens  of  Mexico  had  sent  400,()()() 
pesos  for  investment,  and  a  few  years  later  the  Andalusians  charged 
that,  in  1(18(1,  Viceroy  Galvez  sent  two  ships  to  Manila  with  mer¬ 
chants  from  both  vice  royalties,  and  all  well  supj)lied  with  money. 
These  men  were  said  to  have  gone  on  to  China,  and  to  have  established 
factories  there  and  left  samples  of  goods  to  serve  as  models  for  the 
Chinese  silk  weavers.  However,  it  is  clear  that  even  if  any  such  enter¬ 
prise  was  undertaken  at  that  time  it  was  not  jn’osecuted  beyond 
the  most  initial  stage.  And  though  the  reglamentos  of  1720  and 
1734  ordered  the  confiscation  at  Acapulco  of  all  goods  known  to  be 
consigned  to  Mexicans,  “of  whatever  rank,  (piality,  or  condition  they 
may  be,”  yet  Revillagigedo  informed  his  successor  in  1754  that  it 
was  morally  impossible  to  keep  tbe  Mexicans  from  sending  money 
to  Manila  to  invest  in  the  galleon  trade.  Even  the  closest  official 
surveillance  could  not  discover  the  frauds  which  were  so  skill¬ 
fully  concealed  by  a  resort  to  “dummies.”  In  1776  the  fiscal 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  Tomas  Ortiz  de  Landazuri,  tohl  Charles 
III  that  the  Mexicans  were  the  real  masters  of  this  traffic,  “reputed 
to  l)e  the  most  fortunate  and  lucrative  of  all  those  tliat  are  known 
in  Europe  and  America.” 

Silk  manufacturers  were  long  maintained  in  Mexico  on  the  f)asis 
of  raw  materials  from  China  and  from  native  production.  The 
Mexican  silk  industry  was  ohler  than  the  galleon  commerce,  and 
in  fact  dated  from  the  very  time  of  Cortes.  The  area  Of  production 
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centered  in  the  Misteca  district,  and  the  city  of  Puebla  gained  con¬ 
siderable  local  fame  for  its  looms  and  neighboring  mulberry  groves. 
Until  the  Peruvian  market  was  closed  and  the  disastrous  Chinese 
competition  had  begun  to  undermine  its  prosperity  the  prospect 
for  the  native  silks  was  very  bright.  In  1011  the  Viceroy  !Montes- 
claros,  arguing  for  the  suppression  of  the  Acapulco  trade,  said  that 
Mexico  could  supply  all  her  own  demand  for  silk  from  the  Misteca 
and  other  sources  within  the  country.  However,  the  decline  had 
already  set  in,  and  the  local  manufacturers  were  henceforth  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  crude  Chinese  silk.  Grau  y  Monfalcon  declared  in 
1037  that  over  14,000  laborers  were  engaged  in  this  industry  in 
Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Antequera.  The  procurador  asserted  that  the 
oriental  silk  was  superior  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  Misteca 
district,  which  was  moreover  inadequate  to  supply  the  local  demand 
in  Mexico. 

PERU. 

Peru  early  promised  to  be  an  even  more  lucrative  market  for 
oriental  goods  than  was  New  Spain.  Here  was  a  population  wealthy, 
inordinately  given  to  luxury  and  display,  and  recklessly  extravagant. 
In  the  Calle  de  Mercaderes,  or  Street  of  the  Merchants,  in  Lima, 
the  luxuries  of  Europe  and  Asia  could  be  found  in  the  40  shops, 
some  of  whose  owners  possessed  a  capital  of  over  1,000,000  pesos. 
In  1()02  Viceroy  Monterey  described  to  the  King  the  luxury  of  the 
capital  of  the  great  vice  royalty.  '‘All  these  people  live  most  lux¬ 
uriously,”  he  says.  “All  wear  silk  of  the  most  fineand  costly  quality. 
The  gala  dresses  and  clothes  of  the  women  are  so  many  and  so  exces¬ 
sive  that  in  no  other  kingdom  of  the  world  are  found  such.”  High 
up  in  the  Andes,  Potosi,  “the  Imperial  City,”  and  “heart  of  the 
Indies,”  was  in  the  bonanza  times,  and  leading  a  riotous  career  of 
indulgence,  for  which  the  stream  of  silver  from  the  Cerro  furnished 
abundant  means.  This  city  of  feverish  life,  a  Portuguese  Jew  called, 
“by  reason  of  its  riches  the  most  fortunate  and  happiest  of  the 
world’s  cities.”  A  century  later  Woodes  Rogers  wrote  of  the  Peru¬ 
vians: 

The  Spaniards  here  are  very  profuse  in  their  clothing  and  equipage,  and  affect  to 
wear  the  most  costly  things  that  can  be  purchased;  so  that  those  who  trade  hither 
with  such  commodities  as  they  want  may  l)e  sure  to  have  the  greatest  share  of  their 
wealth. 

Royal  sanction  was  given  for  the  Chincse-Philippine  trade  with 
New  Spain,  Peru,  Guatemala,  and  Tierra  Firme  by  a  c6dula  of  April 
14,  1579.  Gov.  Sande  early  planned  a  direct  trade  from  Manila  to 
Peru,  but  it  was  his  successor,  Gonzalo  RonquLUo,  who  sent  the  first 
ships  to  Callao.  One  crossed  in  1581  and  another  followed  the  next 
year.  Both  were  highly  profitable  ventures,  and  Peruvians  and 
Manilenos  hoped  for  an  indefinite  continuance  of  the  voyages. 


An  interesting  conception  of  this  port  and  settlement,  to  which,  even  before  1580,  the  famous  Manila 
galleons  brought  their  rich  cargoes  from  the  Far  East. 
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However,  a  royal  order  of  15S2  interdicted  the  traHic  at  its  very 
l)e};innin<r,  and  canseil  the  cessation  of  the  direct  voyaj;es.  For 
this  new  line  threatened  serious  coinj)etition  with  the  Porto  Bello 
galleons,  which  had  hitlu'rto  supjdied  this  field  from  Spain.  A 
whole  series  of  prohibitory  legislation  followed.  A  law  of  1591 
forbade  trading  between  Peru,  Tierra  Firme,  Guatemala,  “or  any 
other  parts  of  the  Indies,  and  China  or  the  Philippines.’’  A  c^dula 
of  the  next  year,  successively  reissued  in  1593,  1595,  and  1004, 
merely  stated  the  same  principle  in  another  form,  in  restricting  the 
American  trade  with  the  Orient  to  New  Spain.  The  reiteration  of  the 
jirohibitions  and  the  severe  penalties  always  fixed  for  their  violation 
— a  ruinous  fine,  or  the  confiscation  of  the  property  t)f  all  implicated 
in  the  offense,  or  even  exile  or  the  galleys — show  the  anxiety  with 
which  the  central  government  attempted  to  maintain  the  peninsular 
monopoly  in  that  region.  The  attempt  of  Gov.  Luis  Perez  Uasmariiias 
in  1596,  and  the  project  of  Gov.  Fajardo  in  1620  for  sending  a  yearlj’ 
ship  to  Panama,  there  to  make  connections  with  the  Peruvian  mer¬ 
chants,  failed  to  shake  this  resolution,  as  did  the  petition  of  Araudfa 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  was  only  in  1779  that  the  Manilenos  were  permitted  to  trade 
directly  with  Peru.  This  was  during  the  war  of  the  American 
Independence,  and  the  concession,  which  was  intemled  to  alleviate 
the  straits  of  both  the  Philippii\es  and  the  American  colonies,  was 
limited  to  two  years. 

The  only  other  avenue  for  the  entrance  of  Asiatic  goods  into  Peru 
was  by  way  of  Acapulco,  through  transshipment  from  the  Manila 
galleons  to  the  vessels  locally  known  as  the  “Lima  ships.”  From 
very  early  a  flourishing  trade  was  carried  on  at  Acapulco  between 
merchants  from  Peru  and  the  Manila  representatives.  The  islanders 
welcomed  the  coming  of  the  Peruvians  to  the  feria,  for  they  were 
always  well  supplied  with  silver,  and  their  competition  with  the 
Mexicans  for  the  galleon’s  cargo  raised  j)rices.  From  15S5  Viceroy 
Villamanricpie  levied  duties  on  the  exports  to  Peru,  but  in  15H9  he 
temporarily  suspended  the  traflic  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  royal  orders  and  that  it  would  moreover  cause  a  scarcity  in 
New  Sj)ain,  since  the  arrival  of  the  flota  for  that  year  was  uncertain. 
Philip  II  had  issued  the  inevitable  ban  on  the  trade  in  1587,  two 
years  before  the  viceroy’s  act  of  suspension.  This  decree,  reiterated 
in  1593  and  twice  in  1599,  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  decrees 
in  the  history  of  the  commerce,  for  it  closed,  at  least  legally,  a  field 
for  oriental  imports  that  would  in  all  probability  have  been  a  richer 
market  than  even  New  Spain  could  be. 

However,  two  navfos  de  permiso  were  conceded  to  carry  to  Peru 
the  investments  of  200,000  ducats  in  exclusively  Mexican  products. 
The  latter  limitation  could  not  be  enforced,  and  in  1604  all  trade 
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l)ot\v(HMi  tho  two  viceroyaltios  was  ordtM'od  to  coaso.  “Inasmuch 
as  the  trade  in  (diinese  studs  lias  increased  to  excessive  proportions 
in  Peru,”  runs  this  law,  “notwithstanding  so  many  prohihitions 
expedient  to  our  royal  service,  the  welfare  and  utility  of  the  public 
cause,  and  the  commerce  of  these  and  those  kingdoms;  therefore 
we  order  and  command  the  viceroys  of  Peru  and  New  Spain  to 
prohibit  and  suppress,  without  fail,  this  commerce  and  trade  between 
both  kingdoms,  by  all  the  ways  and  means  possible.  This  prohi¬ 
bition  shall  be  kept  strictly  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  kept,”  was 
the  mandate  that  closed  the  edict.  And  the  decree  was  reissued  in 
1601),  1620,  16:i4,  1636,  and  finally  in  1706. 

Several  auxiliary  laws  were  intended  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  main  prohibition.  Thus,  ships  plying  between  Callao,  Guayafpiil, 
Panama,  and  Nicaragua  ports,  and  which  were  accustomed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  to  Acapulco  from  the  latter,  to  take  on  goods  from  Manila, 
were  ordered  in  1621  to  discontinue  the  final  and  illegal  stage  of  their 
voyage.  Three,  all  of  which  apparently  dated  from  1604,  wen* 
directly  complementary  to  the  central  law.  One  prohibits  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  Chinese  goods  from  Acapulco  to  Peru  on  a  noncommercial 
vt'ssel  under  any  pretext,  such  as  that  they  were  a  gift  to  a  church 
or  charity.  For  prodigious  donations  of  this  kind  often  furnished  a 
sacrosanct  cover  to  large  smuggling  operations.  A  second  decree 
fixed  severe  penalties  for  port  or  ship’s  ofl’icials,  whose  negligence  or 
criminal  connivance  was  responsible  for  the  passage  of  any  Chinese 
goods  into  Peru.  The  third  was  a  general  order  to  the  viceroy  of 
Peru  enjoining  the  “exact  execution  and  fulfillment”  of  the  aforesaeid 
ordinances.  The  immediate  charge  of  the  administration  of  these 
laws  was  to  l)e  intrusted  to  a  member  of  the  audiencia  of  Lima,  in 
whom  “entire  confidence”  could  be  placed. 

Seldom  was  the  execution  of  any  group  of  laws  in  the  colonial 
code  of  the  Empire  insisted  on  with  etpial  persistence  or  rigor.  The 
king  charged  the  “conscience  and  care  of  his  servants.”  and  trusted 
to  their  “complete  faithfulness.”  And,  indeed,  an  inexorable  visitador 
I  or  viceroy  might  make  the  laws  a  reality  for  short  period,  as  did 

Viceroy  Gleves,  and  Pedro  de  Quiroga  at  Acapulco,  and  Viceroy 
Monclova  at  Lima,  while  the  removal  of  the  lax  viceroy  of  Peru 
in  1678  showed  that  they  were  not  entirely  a  dead  letter.  However, 
these  violent  and  temporary  resuscitations  by  unusually  zealous 
officials,  while  they  had  a  certain  deterrent  effect  over  a  period,  only 
(uuised  the  habitual  inobservance  of  these  laws  to  be  the  more  evident. 
There  were  few  men  whose  resolve,  even  when  fortified  by  the  King’s 
express  commission,  and  armed  with  the  dire  penalties  provitled  by 
the  laws,  could  long  face  the  almost  unanimous  hostility  of  citizens  and 
fellow  officials  to  these  jirohibitions. 
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PLAN  OF  CALLAO  BEFOUK  THE  EARTHQUAKE  OF  1746. 

The  demand  for  silks,  satins,  and  nreoious  stones  from  the  Orient  was  so  Rreat  in  Callao,  even  in  Its  earliest  days,  that  its  merchants  sent  their  ships  to  Acapulco  in  open  deflanc 

of  royal  edicts  and  decrees. 
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The  venality  and  corruption  in  every  rank  of  the  viceregal  govern¬ 
ment  in  Peru  seems  to  have  been  almost  universal.  “From  viceroy 
to  archbishop  everyone  trades,  although  secretly  and  by  the  agency 
of  another,”  wrote  the  Portuguese  Jew,  quoted  before.  These 
precautions  were  made  necessary  by  various  considerations.  The 
viceroys  usually  came  of  noble  families,  and  the  traditions  of  this 
class,  as  well  as  the  viceregal  instructions,  forbade  participation  in 
trade,  while  the  clergy  were  expressly  forbidden  by  law  to  engage 
in  commercial  transactions.  OlTicials  were  suspicious  of  each  other, 
too,  and  the  long  arm  of  the  residencia  might  reach  them,  in  spite  of 
the  usual  power  of  their  accumulations  to  negative  that  ordeal. 
“The  corregidores  make  vast  advantages,”  said  Woodes  Rogers, 
the  English  privateer  “by  tlieir  seizures,  and  trading  privately 
themselves  *  *  *  q’he  Spaniards  say,  and  I  believe,  not  without 
reason,  that  a  viceroy,  after  purchasing  his  place  with  all  that  he  has, 
(juits  Old  Spain  like  a  hungry  lion,  to  devour  all  that  he  can ;  and  that 
every  ofTicer  under  him  in  all  the  Provinces  (who  are  10  times  more 
than  are  necessary)  are  his  jackals  to  procure  prey  for  him,  that  they 
may  have  a  share  of  it  themselves.”  Private  traders,  he  says,  who 
refused  to  compound  with  the  oHicials  were  treated  with  great  severity 
and  though  seized  “in  the  King’s  name,”  the  goods  confiscated  from 
these  men  were  divided  among  the  customs  ofiicers.  The  most 
serious  revelations  of  conditions  in  Peru  were  made  by  the  royal 
commissioners,  Jorge  Juan  and  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  who  visited  South 
America  in  1735.  “Xeither  honor,  conscience,  fear,  nor  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  paid  high  salaries  by  the  King  can  keep  these 
oflicials  faithful  to  their  charge,”  they  reported  in  their  confiden¬ 
tial  report.  Customs  officials  offered  inducements  to  contraband 
traders  to  frequent  their  ports,  for  the  opportunity  it  gave  them  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  smuggling,  and  the  very  guards  of  the  revenue 
service  aided  in  convoying  inland  to  Lima  or  up  to  Cuzco  or  Potosi 
goods  whose  introduction  had  been  notoriously  illegal.  The  same  lax 
state  of  affairs  was  found  to  exist  at  Guayaquil,  the  port  of  entry 
for  the  Quito  country. 

Juan  and  Ulloa  saw  Chinese  porcelain  for  sale  in  the  shops  of 
Lima,  and  Chinese  silks  were  sold  and  worn  quite  openly  from  Chile 
to  Panama,  where  the  oriental  stuffs  predominated  in  the  garb  of 
the  Spanish  population,  from  the  vestments  of  the  priests  to  the 
mantos  and  silk  stockings  of  the  Limenas.  The  trade  in  goods  from 
Manila  was  so  much  more  profitable  than  that  in  imports  from  the 
peninsula  that  the  traffic  with  Acapulco  continued  in  spite  of  all  the 
repeated  legal  precautions  that  have  been  enumerated,  and  by  means 
of  the  almost  universal  subornation  of  compliant  officials.  The  navfo 
de  permiso  or  Lima  ship,  continued  its  voyages  with  more  or  less 
regularity  after  the  decree  of  1604,  and  its  accompanying  and  sub- 
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sequent  fulminations,  and  its  operations  even  survived  the  vikita 
of  the  relentless  Quiroga,  who  was  determined  to  suppress  once  for 
all  this  defiant  traffic,  and  who  at  least  effected  a  temporary  suspen¬ 
sion  of  its  activities.  However,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  Peruvian  ships  were  coming  to  Puerto  del  Marques,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Acapulco,  while  in  the  early  part  of  the  next,  English  priva¬ 
teers  tried  to  take  the  Lima  ship  out  of  Acapulco  harbor.  “She 
arrives  a  little  before  Christmas,”  says  Dampier,  “and  brings  quick¬ 
silver,  cacao,  and  pieces  of  eight.  She  takes  in  a  cargo  of  spices, 
silks,  calicoes,  and  muslins  and  other  East  Indian  commodities  for 
the  use  of  Peru.” 

The  cedula  of  1706,  which  revived  the  old  prohibitions,  comments 
on  “the  lack  of  observance  of  the  laws,  and  the  very  serious  damage 
that  results  from  it  to  the  commerce  of  these  kingdoms.”  “The 
relaxation  of  the  laws,”  it  continues,  “has  reached  the  point  where 
the  exportation  of  oriental  goods  to  Peru  has  become  a  frequent 
and  customary  traffic.”  This  trade  was  carried  on  by  other  Peru¬ 
vian  merchant  vessels  that  left  Callao  or  some  other  Peruvian  port, 
with  Acapulco,  or  Puerto  tlel  Marques,  as  their  express  destination, 
or  by  coasting  ships  that  ran  up  above  the  prescribed  limits  on  the 
west  coast  to  invest  in  a  cargo  of  the  forbidden  merchandise.  The 
transfer  of  dignitaries  between  the  two  viceroyalties  was  a  frequent 
occasion  for  a  voyage,  and  these  ships,  southward-bound  out  of 
Acapulco,  seldom  went  in  ballast.  Below  the  hatches  were  rich  bales 
and  chests,  of  whose  jiresence  the  viceroy  or  archbishop  on  board 
either  was  not  cognizant,  or  which  he  conveniently  ignored,  unless 
they  were  more  directly  interested  in  their  ownership. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  continent  ships  carried  on  a  similar, 
though  lesser  trade,  with  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  In 
1748  representatives  of  Andalusian  commercial  interests  in  Mexico 
charged  that  the  cargo  of  the  Manila  galleon  was  distriliuted  very 
widely  throughout  Spanish  America,  in  contravention  of  the  law 
which  limitcjl  its  sale  and  final  comsumption  to  New  Spain.  Im¬ 
ports  from  this  source  reached  not  only  Peru,  but  Guatemala,  Tierra 
Firme,  Campeche,  C/aracas,  and  the  Windward  Islands,  as  well  as 
the  Greater  Antilles,  either  bv  wav  of  Vera  Cruz  or  Panama-Porto 
Bello. 


THE  CITRUS  INDUSTRY  IN 
CUBA  '/ 

Perhaps  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  more  luscious  oranges 
and  grapefruit  of  many  varieties  found  than  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  yet  their  production  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  a 
matter  of  chance,  and  the  result  of  the  kindly  disposition  of 
that  particular  goddess  of  nature  who  has  ruled  over  the  formation 
of  Cuba’s  soil  and  controls  her  rains  and  sunshine.  Native  sweet 
and  sour  oranges,  rough  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  bergamot  oranges, 
and  several  other  varieties  of  the  citrus  family  have  been  produced 
here  from  time  immemorial,  but  the  plantings  made  by  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  consisted  only  of  isolated  trees  and  groups  thereof,  set  out 
largely  in  a  haphazard  manner,  without  form  or  order,  nearly  always 
too  close  together,  and  during  their  whole  existence  were  unattended, 
save  during  the  time  required  to  gather  their  production.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  citrus  industry  was  not  known,  even  though  the  total 
production  of  the  trees  set  out  as  described  above  was  large  and 
supplied  fairly  abundantly  the  requirements  of  the  population. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence  and  the  coming  of  the 
American  occupation  a  change  came  over  these  conditions.  Among 
those  in  the  army  of  occupation  were  some  who,  in  view  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  large  and  aged  orange  trees  which  for  years,  unattended  and 
neglected,  had  produced  bounteous  crops  of  excellent  fruit,  and  the 
abundance  of  wild  citrus  trees  in  tbe  forests,  were  led  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  future  for  anyone  who  would  settle  here  and  set  out 
groves.  Still  others,  broader  in  their  thoughts,  and  more  inclined 
to  earn  their  money  from  the  labor  of  others,  were  able  to  see  the 
rich  returns  that  could  be  secured  by  those  who  would  start  real 
estate  operations  and  induce  northern  residents  to  purchase  from 
them  for  the  purpose  of  planting  citrus  groves  and  reaping  the  har¬ 
vest  that  could  thus  be  made. 

The  result  of  these  two  lines  of  thought  are  apparent  to-day  in 
the  many  scattered  groves  formerly  belonging  altogether  to  Ameri¬ 
cans,  though  now  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  passed  to  the 
control  of  natives,  lying  within  a  radius  of  60  miles  of  Habana, 
especially  to  the  west;  and  in  the  colonies  of  Americans  established 
by  the  companies  formed  by  the  real  estate  operators. 

The  establishment  of  isolated  groves  by  individual  planters 
naturally  would  be  made  in  that  portion  of  the  island  with  which 
the  Americans  were  best  acquainted.  This,  of  course,  was  Habana, 
so  that  near  it  we  find  the  groves  of  this  character.  But  the  real 
estate  operator  could  make  more  money  from  the  resale  of  cheap  land 

•  By  H.  O.  Neville  in  the  Cuba  Review,  October,  1919. 
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than  from  that  of  the  costlier  acreage  of  the  western  part  of  the 
island.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  independence  lands  were  selling 
for  a  moderate  price  in  the  two  eastern  provinces,  Camagiiey  and 
Oriente,  this  being  also  the  case  for  the  very  sandy  and  poor  lands 
in  the  extreme  western  part  of  Cuba.  So  here,  naturally,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  real  estate  men  was  centered,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
founding  of  the  many  colonies,  such  as  La  Gloria,  San  Lucia,  La 
Atalaya,  Riverside,  and  Canet,  in  Camaguey  Province,  and  Bilrtle, 
Victoria  de  las  Tunas,  Omaha,  Holguin  Bayate,  Cacociim,  and  Paso 
Estancia,  in  Oriente  Province;  while  to  the  west  of  Hahana  we  find 
Heradura  and  Ocean  Beach  as  types  of  the  colonies  formed  by  these 
people.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  Island,  colonizing  of  this 
nature  was  almost  entirely  lacking,  this  portion  of  Cuba  being  at 
that  time  pretty  well  developed  by  native  farmers,  and  land  prices 
being  fairly  high.  Exceptions  to  this  are  the  colonies  of  Itabo  and 
Ceiba  Mocha,  both  in  Matanzas  Province.  To  the  south  of  Habana, 
the  Isle  of  Pines  deserves  special  mention,  as  here  thousands  of 
acres  have  been  set  out,  almost  entirely  to  grapefruit. 

We  have  gone  thus  in  detail  into  the  American  colonization  of  the 
island  because  with  it  is  bouml  inseparably  the  establishment  of  the 
island’s  citrus  industry  as  such.  The  people  of  the  North,  many  of 
them  at  least,  were  tiring  of  the  long  cold  winters  and  were  attracted 
by  the  representations  made  by  tbe  laml  companies  regarding  Cuba’s 
wonderful  climate,  the  marvelous  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  the  ease 
with  which  products  native  to  the  countn,'  could  be  grown — among 
these,  of  course,  lieing  citrus  fruits — and  of  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  the  planting  and  cultivation  especially  of  these.  The  native 
trtH's  which  without  care  and  attention  had  for  years  produced 
bountiful  crops  were  regarded  as  an  imlication  of  what  could  be 
accomplished  by  modern  cultivation  and  attention,  and  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  ventures  of  this  nature  were  taken  to  he  similar  to 
those  which  are  shown  occasionally  by  tbe  growers  of  these  fruits  in 
Florida  and  California.  The  fact  that  communication  in  many  of  the 
places  where  colonies  were  founded  practically  did  not  exist;  that  the 
distance  from  points  of  production  to  shipping  point  was,  in  many 
cases,  great;  that  ocean  transportation  from  the  shipping  port  to  the 
point  of  consumption,  the  United  States,  was,  in  many  instances, 
either  very  intermittent  and  uncertain  or  entirely  lacking,  the 
difficulty  and  expense  connected  with  waiting  five  or  six  years  after 
planting  the  groves,  till  these  came  into  profitable  bearing — these 
were  points  which  of  course  were  nat  brought  out  and  emphasized  in 
the  literature  of  the  original  promoters  of  these  colonies,  and  did  not 
apf)eal  to  the  colonists  when  they  first  came ;  so  they  went  to  work  and 
set  out  large  acn'ages  of  citrus  fruits.  The  individual  American 
farmers  near  Habana  did  likewise,  and  tlu*  sight  of  this  going  on  Ixdore 
the  Cuban  land  owners  and  holders  served  to  make  them  also  come 
into  line  and  set  out  considerable  areas. 


THE  CITRUS  INDUSTRY  IN  CUBA. 

Upper  picture:  \  young  grapefruit  tree,  San  Pedro.  Isle  of  Pines.  Center:  A  flourishing  orange  grove  at  Riverside, 
Camaguey.  tx>wer:  Picking  oranges  at  Santa  Ft',  Isle  of  Pines. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  establishment  of  citrus  groves  the  thought 
of  nearly  every  incipient  grower  was  that  this  fruit  would  be  sold  in 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  he  sought  those  varieties  which  he 
l)elicved  would  have  the  greatest  acceptation  there.  In  those  days  the 
grapefruit  business  had  had  a  boom  in  Florida,  and  then  received  the 
almost  death  blow  of  the  freezes  of  1895  and  1896.  The  American 
public  was  learning  what  this  fruit  was,  and  was  constantly  calling 
for  greater  supplies.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  land  companies  should  direct  the  attention  of  their 
colonists  to  the  probably  large  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  fruit.  So  we  find  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  early 
plantings  of  the  American  colonists  consisted  of  grapefruit  trees. 
They,  however,  paid  some  attention  to  oranges,  though  this  was 
largely  with  the  idea  of  having  a  supply  for  home  consumption. 
lA'mons  in  moderate  acreage  were  also  tried  out  in  several  places,  but 
they  were  found  to  require  great  care  and  much  attention  after 
picking  in  order  to  prepare  them  suitably  for  market. 

Kvery  new  industry’  in  any  region  must  necessarily  pass  through  its 
formative  and  experimental  stage.  During  the  first  days  of  the 
planting  of  citrus  fruits  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  in  a  10-acre 
grove  four  or  five  varieties  of  grapefruit  and  six  or  eight  of  oranges. 
Kxperience  and  time  have  proved  the  foolishness  of  tliis  lack  of 
method,  as  it  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  in  order 
to  have  shipments  of  grapefruit  of  sufficient  size  to  make  the  required 
volume  for  economy,  both  by  rail  and  water,  one  or  two  varieties  at 
most  should  be  planted,  while  with  oranges  experience  has  shown  that 
the  home  demand  in  Cuba  is  so  great  as  to  require  practically  the 
entire  production,  present  and  possible,  of  the  island ;  so  that  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  only  to  those  varieties  surest  in  their 
productive  capacity,  most  constant  in  their  quality,  and  ripening  at 
a  period  when  they  do  not  come  into  competition  with  the  large  mass 
of  Cuba’s  nativ’e  seedling  fruits,  which  arrive  on  the  market  most 
abundantly  from  December  to  the  end  of  March. 

The  production  of  grapefruit  has  proved  to  be  a  distinct  success. 
To  plant  a  grapefruit  tree  and  be  certain  of  production  therefrom  is 
one  and  the  same  thing.  This  class  of  fruit  bears  abundantly  in 
Cuba,  and  the  proper  varieties  yield  a  most  excellent  and  satisfactory 
product.  The  home  demand,  however,  is  very  small.  Only  a  very 
few  ('ubans  or  Spaniards  have  learned  to  cat  this  fruit  with  relish, 
and  usually  the  first  taste  is  the  last.  The  result  is  that  all  of  this 
fruit  must  be  shipped  to  a  foreign  market,  and  the  only  one  available 
is  that  of  the  United  States.  Here  we  come  into  contact  and  com¬ 
petition  with  fruit  from  Florida  and  California-  sections  where  each 
day  sees  the  introduction  of  improvements  in  methods  of  cultivation, 
fertilization,  and  especially,  of  spraying.  Thus  the  grapefruit  grower 
has  to  go  to  heavy  expense  for  spray  materials  and  machinery  for 


A  GOOD  EXAMl’LE  OF  REBUDDING. 

The  great  demand  (or  sugar  has  caused  the  uprooting  of  many  citrus  groves  to  make  way  (or  the  sugar  cane.  Some 
planters  foresaw  a  shortage  in  oranges  and  converted  their  grapefruit  into  orange  trees  by  rebudding. 
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their  application  to  produce  a  fruit  that  is  smooth  skinned  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  fruit  of  the  I'nited  States;  and 
after  the  greatest  care  on  his  part  it  often  happens  that  weather  con¬ 
ditions  have  been  such  as  to  offset  his  work.  After  production  is 
effected  the  grapefruit  must  bo  taken  to  the  packing  house,  thoroughly 
washed,  dried,  separated  into  the  various  sizes  under  which  it  is 
packed,  each  fruit  wrapped  with  a  tissue  paper  wrap,  and  then 
properly  placed  in  the  right  order  in  boxes  prepared  for  the  purjiose, 
which  then  must  be  nailed  up,  hoops  put  on  and  fastened,  and 
branded  with  the  name  of  the  party  who  will  receive  it  in  the  north. 
Shippers  from  the  interior  must  make  arrangements  with  some  one 
at  the  ports  for  the  fon\'arding  of  their  fruit,  and  consular  invoices, 
bills  of  lading,  and  other  shipping  papers  required  in  order  that  the 
shipment  may  be  properly  effected,  must  be  made  out.  Xor  is  this 
all.  Very  little  of  Cuba’s  grapefruit  is  exported  at  a  price  known  to 
the  growers  when  the  shipment  is  made.  By  far  the  largest  jier- 
centage  goes  forward  to  commission  houses  in  the  north,  who  sell  it 
on  a  commission  basis,  receiving  as  their  pay  a  certain  percentage  of 
w'hat  they  can  obtain  for  the  fruit.  As  is  naturally  the  case  there  is 
lacking  the  interest  to  obtain  for  the  grower  the  last  penny  from  such 
shipments;  nor  is  there  the  incentive  for  that  treatment  of  fruit 
arriving  in  bad  condition  which  will  bring  to  the  owner  the  largest 
possible  return;  and  the  result  is  that  in  a  great  many  cases  the 
shipper  receives,  not  a  check  in  return  for  his  product,  but  a  bill  for 
freight  and  expenses  thereon.  This,  of  course,  is  the  dark  side.  The 
bright  side  is  seen  when  it  is  known  that  in  many  cases  a  check  for 
$1,000  or  more  has  been  received  for  one  carload  consisting  of  less 
than  300  boxes  of  grapefruit.  Many  instances  such  as  this  could  be 
cited,  but  by  far  the  most  general  experience  is  that  the  returns  are 
either  very  small,  in  very  many  cases  not  paying  for  the  boxes, 
paper,  cost  of  production  and  packing,  or  in  many  others,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  resulting  in  a  bill  of  expenses  to  the  shipper. 

In  great  contrast  to  the  experiences  of  the  grapefruit  grower  have 
been  those  of  the  producers  of  oranges.  With  the  development 
accompanying  the  American  occupation  of  Cuba  and  the  practical 
certainty  of  stable  Government  conditions,  every  industry  in  Cuba 
prospered.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  very  largely  increased,  its 
production  under  cheesecloth  or  other  shade  rapidly  spreading. 
Some  growers  believed  that  the  tobacco  produced  under  partial  shade 
was  superior  to  and  cost  much  less  to  produce  than  that  given  total 
shade,  and  in  looking  around  for  means  of  producing  this  partial 
shade  the  planting  of  orange  trees  appealed  to  many.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  considerable  acreages  of  oranges  w'ere  planted,  especially 
in  the  partidos  and  semivuelta  sections  lying  west  of  Habana,  wdth 
the  double  idea  of  obtaining  fruit  from  the  trees  and  of  securing  shade 
under  which  the  tobacco  could  be  growm.  Plantings  of  this  character 


1 


OUAN(iK  OUOVKS  AM)  NURSERY. 

Upper  picture:  Young  citrus  plunted  among  coconut  trees  with  corn  growing  lietween  the  rows,  at  La  Gloria. 
Onter;  X  citrus  nursery  at  ;Consolac'iAn  del  Sur.  Lower:  A  citrus  grove  at  Uainoa.  The  ground  between  the 
trees  has  Iteen  utilized  tor  tomato  plants. 
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continued  to  be  made  until  disastrous  years  came  upon  the  tobacco 
industry;  the  burn  of  the  wrapper  produced  under  shade  seemed  to 
grow  more  and  more  defective,  and  finally  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  lands  planted  to  tobacco  in  this  way  were  turned  over  to  some 
other  crop  or  allowed  to  run  wild.  Furthermore,  with  the  increase 
in  price  of  sugar  in  1915  as  the  result  of  the  World  War,  came  such 
a  furor  of  cane  planting  that  in  a  great  many  cases  orange  trees  and 
groves  of  other  classes  of  fruit  have  been  uprooted  to  make  way  for 
the  planting  of  cane.  The  heavy  losses  received  by  many  of  the 
American  planters  of  grapefruit  who  had  set  out  with  their  grapefruit 
relatively  small  areas  of  oranges,  disheartened  them  and  caused  them 
to  abandon  the  groves  of  both  character,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
gradual  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  oranges  planted  and  in  the  quantity 
of  fruits  produced.  Coincident  with  this  has  been  the  tremendous 
increase  in  prosperity  in  Cuba  due  to  high  sugar  prices,  the  increase 
in  population,  especially  of  workmen  during  the  sugar  harvest,  and 
the  far  greater  purchasing  power  of  all  the  people  due  to  their  better 
economic  condition,  and,  consequently,  a  very  much  heavier  demand 
for  oranges— a  fruit  which  is  loved  by  every  Cuban  from  the  little 
child  to  the  old  gray-haired  grandfather.  This,  of  course,  has 
brought  prosperity  and  well-being  to  the  homes  of  all  those  who  were 
foresighted  enough  to  plant  oranges  instead  of  grapefruit  or  who, 
seeing  the  trend  of  events,  had  converted  their  grapefruit  trees  into 
orange  by  rebudding.  Especially  fortunate  were  those  who  had 
been  sulliciently  close  to  market  conditions  to  note  the  great  scarcity 
of  oranges  in  the  summer  time  and  the  heavy  demand  for  them, 
resulting  in  prices  as  high  as  S60  per  1,000  being  frequently  paid  by 
middlemen  for  oranges  on  the  trees  in  the  groves.  In  many  cases 
the  producer  is  not  even  obliged  to  cut  and  deliver  the  fruit,  though 
many  do  this  from  choice. 

Tht'se  favorable  conditions  naturally  point  to  further  plantings 
of  citrus  fruits,  e.specially  of  oranges,  by  far-sighted  agriculturists, 
and,  therefore,  some  suggestions  regarding  the  localities  in  which 
plantings  should  be  made,  the  character  of  the  soil  which  should  be 
used,  the  preparation  thereof,  the  varieties  which  have  given  the 
best  results,  and  the  cultivation  and  general  attention  to  the  groves 
after  planting  will  be  in  order. 

In  the  first  days  of  citrus  planting,  as  we  have  already  indicated^ 
groves  were  set  out  very  largely  upon  soils  and  in  localities  selected 
from  the  map  without  actual  practical  knowledge  thereof.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown,  however,  that  the  location  has  a  great  influence 
upon  the  success  of  the  planter.  In  the  case  of  grapefruit  only  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  labor  and  the  reduction  of  transportation 
cluirges  are  to  be  considered,  as  this  fruit  must  be  exported;  but  in 
the  case  of  oranges  it  has  been  the  universal  experience  that  plan¬ 
tations  situated  not  very  far  distant  from  larger  centers  of  consump- 


A  FOUR-YEAR-OLD  GRAPEFRUIT  TREE. 

One  bM  only  to  plant  tbe  grapefruit  tree  In  Cuba  to  be  certain  of  an  abundant  and  early  yield  of  the  fruit. 
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tion  meet  witli  a  compotitivo  demand  for  their  products  wliich  causes 
liigher  prices  always  to  he  received  than  are  received  for  the  fruit 
from  those  groves  in  isolated  locations  of  more  or  less  difficult  access. 
Soil  conditions  being  favorable,  the  location  of  a  grove  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  wherever  good-sized  towns  exist,  the  grove  being  located 
as  near  as  possible  to  a  main  thoroughfare;  or  the  grove  may  be 
planted  in  any  locality  which  is  in  the  midst  of  a  large  sugar  pro¬ 
ducing  area.  As  instances  of  such  localities,  we  have  the  district 
to  the  west  and  south  of  Habana,  in  a  region  to  which  access  can  be 
had  by  a  number  of  first-class  macadam  roads  which  allow  the  fruit 
to  be  brought  to  Habana,  Guanajay,  to  Artemisa,  and  to  a  hundred 
smaller  towns  by  either  purchaser  or,  if  he  wishes  thus  to  conduct 
his  business,  bj'  the  grove  owner  himself.  Another  instance  of 
favorable  locations  is  that  of  the  groves  near  San  Marcos  to  the  south 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  Santa  Clara  Province,  situated  just  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  a  district  in  which  some  17  or  more  large  sugar  mills  arc 
located.  The  groves  of  Ceballos  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Camaguey  are  another  instance  of  a  good  location.  Progress 
here  has  brought  this  result  about,  for  during  the  early  days  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  groves  many  difficulties  were  met  in  the  profitable 
disposal  of  their  product,  but  since  the  advance  eastward  of  the 
sugar  industry  and  the  establishment  and  enlargement  of  the  many 
mills  now  seen  around  Clego  de  Avila,  a  change  has  taken  place 
which  has  made  these  groves,  once  almost  failures,  very  valuable 
properties. 

The  person,  therefore,  who  intends  planting  a  citrus  grove  should 
take  time  to  examine  various  localities;  should  always  endeavor  to 
secure  lands  near  a  good  means  of  communication,  preferably  a 
macadam  road;  should  seek  districts  of  considerable  population; 
and,  of  course,  should  select  that  class  of  soil  which  is  adapted  to  his 
needs.  He  should  also,  if  possible  (and  the  advisability  of  a  water 
supply  in  sufficient  quantity  for  irrigation  is  becoming  more  pro¬ 
nounced  each  year),  be  located  near  a  good  water  supply. 

Experience  with  citrus  trees  in  Cuba  indicates  that  they  will  grow 
on  practically  any  kind  of  soil  found  in  the  island.  Groves  are  planted 
and  doing  well  on  the  poor  sandy  soils  of  western  Cuba,  on  the  deep 
yet  worn-out  red  soils  of  central  Cuba,  and  on  the  heavy  black  soils 
occur!  ing  in  bodies  throughout  the  island ;  but  the  prospective  grove 
owner  should  consider  not  only  that  the  tree  will  grow  in  nearly  any 
kind  of  soil,  but  also  the  ease  with  which  the  cultivation  of  the  grove 
can  be  done;  and  for  this  reason  should  select  as  light  a  soil  as  can 
be  found  in  the  location  that  he  has  chosen.  The  sandy  soils  of 
western  Cuba  are  good  and  are  very  easily  cultivated,  though  they 
require  constant  fertilization  to  secure  the  best  result.  This  region 
is,  however,  unfortunately  subject  to  cyclones,  and  these  are  very 
frequently  a  source  of  complete  loss  of  the  crop  and  of  severe  damage 


PREPARING  .CITRUS  FRUITS  FOR  MARKET.  ; 

U]>i)cr  picture;  W’ell-pocked  grapefruit,  Isle  of  Pines.  Center:  Interior  of  homemade  packing  plant,  Ilerradura. 

Lower:  Packing  house  at  Shetland  Grove,  San  Francisco  Heights,  Isle  of  Pines.  |  ^ 
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to  the  trees  constituting  the  groves.  The  ligliter  red  soils  of  central 
Cuba  are  to  be  recommended,  as  these  arc  usually  quite  deep  and 
permit  the  full  extension  of  the  orange  roots;  but  these  soils  are 
usually  very  porous  and  subject  to  drought,  and  for  the  best  results 
require  an  artificial  water  supply.  They  also  require  nearly  as  much 
fertilizer  as  do  the  lighter  sandy  soils  of  western  Cuba.  In  central 
and  eastern  CMba  vast  bodies  of  timber  land  formerly  existed,  and 
these  were  chosen  by  many  of  the  first  comers  to  plant  their  gi-oves*. 
The  forest  trees  were  cut  down  and  burned,  and  the  orange  trees  set 
out  in  holes  dug  among  the  stumps  and  cultivation  was  carried  on 
almost  entirely  with  the  hoe  or  native  “machete.”  Later  on,  when 
the  stumps  began  to  rot,  these  were  pulled  and  burned,  permitting 
cultivation  with  plows  and  teams.  Nearly  all  of  the  lands  thus 
employed  were  of  the  heavy  clay  varieties  and  have  shown  excellent 
productive  capacity,  but  arc  sticky  and  hard  to  work,  and  are  fur¬ 
thermore  in  regions  where  access  is  dillicult  and  where  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  results  can  not  be  obtained,  though  the  continued  extension 
of  Cuba’s  sugar  interest  toward  the  cast  may  produce  the  same  results 
in  many  of  the  localities,  where  large  acreages  of  citrus  groves  are 
found,  as  have  been  produced  at  Ceballos  above  mentioned. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  planting  of  a  citrus  grove  admits 
of  wide  variation.  In  the  early  days  of  planting  in  the  old  cleared 
lands  of  the  West  in  many  instances  furrows  were  plowed  covering  a 
space  5  or  6  feet  wide,  in  the  center  of  which  holes  were  dug  and  the 
trees  planted.  Later  on,  as  the  trees  grew  older,  the  unplowed  area 
between  the  rows  was  plowed  until  the  whole  area  was  under  culti¬ 
vation.  This,  of  course,  tended  toward  economy,  but  is  not  the  best 
method.  This  would  be,  naturally,  the  tleep  plowing  of  the  whole 
area  before  trees  are  planted  and  the  cultivation  thereafter  of  the 
whole  field,  using,  of  course,  cover  crops  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
to  render  necessary  as  few  cultivations  as  possible.  A  system  bas 
come  into  considerable  favor  by  wbicb  the  whole  area  of  the  grove 
after  the  trees  have  reached  considerable  size  is  allowed  to  become 
covered  with  grass,  and  this  is  mowed  at  intervals  and  the  cut 
grass  is  piled  as  a  mulch  underneath  the  trees.  When  fertilizing  is 
necessary,  the  mulch  is  removed,  the  fertilizer  scattered  over  the 
area  under  the  trees,  and  lightly  hoed  in,  after  which  the  mulch  is 
replaced.  Excellent  results  have  been  secured  in  connection  with 
irrigation  with  this  system.  In  the  eastern  forest  lands,  of  course, 
the  great  expense  which  would  be  entailed  by  the  removal  of  the 
stumps  and  roots  from  the  soil  prev’ents  this  being  done,  and  practi¬ 
cally  compels  the  digging  of  holes  and  the  planting  of  trees  in  these, 
as  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  varieties  of  citrus  fruits  that  have  come  into  favor  in  C’uba  as 
the  result  of  the  experience  of  years  are  small  in  number.  Among 
grapefruit  the  Duncan,  the  Walters,  and  the  Marsh  See<lless  have 
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given  good  accounts  of  themselves,  producing  abundantly  fruit  of 
good  quality  and  of  the  sizes  required  by  the  northern  market. 
Only  the  Marsh  Seedless  has  a  tendencj’  at  times  to  produce  small 
fruit,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  very  excellent  variety  and  its  lack  of  seeds 
recommends  it  highly.  Among  oranges  we  have,  of  course,  indicated 
that  varieties  should  be  selected  that  mature  either  very  early  or 
very  late.  Among  these  are  the  Washington  Xavel,  the  Valencia 
Late,  aiul  Hart’s  Late.  The  Washington  Xavel  becomes  sweet  before 
any  variety,  even  preceding  some  of  our  earliest  native  seedlings. 
Great  care,  however,  must  be  used  in  selecting  the  stock  for  planting, 
as  so-called  improved  strains  of  this  variety  have  proved  absolutely 
worthless  in  Guba,  producing  a  large  orange  filled  with  fiber  and  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  in  juice.  Strains,  however,  of  the  original  Washington 
Xavel  can  be  secured  which  have  year  after  year  produced  the 
heaviest  and  juiciest  of  fruit  here,  and  the  product  of  these  trees  is 
universally  sought  by  the  consumer.  The  Valencia  Late  and  Hart’s 
Late  begin  maturing  in  March,  but  will  hang  on  the  tree  without  de¬ 
terioration  for  two  or  three  months,  and,  therefore,  their  sale  can  be 
delayed  until  that  period  when  practically  all  our  native  citrus  fruits 
are  out  of  the  market,  thus  commanding  excellent  prices.  For  a 
mid-season  fruit  coming  into  competition  with  the  native  product^ 
but  a  very  abundant  and  regular  bearer,  the  Pineapple  Orange  can 
he  recommended,  as  very  favorable  results  have  been  secured  with 
them.  Our  consuming  public  also  appreciates  the  oranges  of  the  kid- 
glove  varieties,  and  to  supply  this  demand  the  planting  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  King,  Mandarin,  and  Tangerine  is  to  be  recommended.  The 
Tangerine  especially  is  very  ])roductive,  and  if  given  good  attention 
and  care  will  prove  very  profitable.  If,  however,  the  trees  are 
neglected,  the  fruit  deteriorates  in  size  and  quality.  An  orange  which 
is  very  highly  recommended  in  Florida  as  capable  of  hanging  on  the 
tree  from  one  year  to  another,  but  not  tried  out  here  extensively  yet, 
is  the  Lue  Gim  Gong,  but  if  this  proves  an  abundant  and  regular 
bearer  it  shoidd  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  varieties  above 
mentioned. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  two  different  methods  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  iiermitting  of  grass  to  cover  the  area  of  the  grove,  and 
there  remains  only  the  necessity  of  indicating  the  advisability  of  irri¬ 
gation.  As  is  well  known,  Tuba  has  its  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  The 
former  occurs  from  May  to  October  with  a  more  or  less  dry  period  in 
late  July  and  August,  but  usually  from  December  to  March  very 
little  rain  falls.  The  fruit  of  our  citrus  groves  comes  to  maturity 
during  this  period,  and,  of  course,  the  blossoms  for  the  next  year’s 
.;rop  are  put  out  and  the  young  fruit  sets  on  the  trees  during  these 
months.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  excessive  drought  upon  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  coming  year  may  be  ilisastrous.  There  are  only  three 
groves  that  we  know  of  in  (Uiba  which  are  being  irrigated,  and  in  these 
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three  we  have  never  known  a  case  of  crop  failure.  Instead,  bountiful 
production  is  the  rule  each  season.  Of  course  the  owners  of  these 
groves  are  intelligent  and  realize  that  heavy  fertilization  must  accom¬ 
pany  irrigation,  so  that  each  year  their  trees  are  bountifully  supplied 
with  plant  food, and  the  result  of  this  practice  and  that  of  irrigating  is 
that  great  success  has  been  attained  and  heavy  crops  are  gathered 
and  sold  at  excellent  prices  each  year.  In  two  of  these  groves  irri¬ 
gation  water  is  secured  from  wells,  one  of  which  supplies  water  from  a 
depth  of  about  1.50  feet.  In  this  grove  only  very  moderate  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water  are  furnished  the  trees  once  or  twice  during  the  winters 
of  prolonged  drought,  hut  the  water  is  always  furnished  at  such  a 
time  as  to  bring  out  the  blossoms,  ami  a  second  irrigation  is  given  in 
time  to  prevent  the  young  fruit  from  dropping. 

The  spraying  of  citrus  trees  here  is  necessary  only  to  keep  down 
those  insect  enemies  which  are  injurious  to  the  trees  themselves. 
The  character  of  the  surface  of  the  oranges  eaten  in  ('uba  influences 
only  to  a  very  slight  extent  their  salability.  A  great  many  of  the 
oranges  are  peeled  by  street  venders,  so  tin  t  the  skin  of  the  orange 
is  not  seen  by  the  purchaser,  hut  even  when  purchases  are  made  by 
jiarties  for  home  consumption,  tlie  fact  that  tlie  skin  is  more  or  less 
discolored  is  not  taken  into  consideration.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case  with  grapefruit,  as  has  already  been  indicated. 

Concerning  the  methods  of  sale  of  oranges  little  need  be  said.  No 
difliculty  whatever  will  he  experienced  in  the  disposal  of  his  crop  by 
the  grower  whose  fruit  matures  in  the  proper  period  and  who  is  well 
located,  reasonably  close  to  a  good  road  or  to  railroad  transportation. 
From  the  grove  of  moderate  area  situated  close  to  a  large  town  or 
city  the  fruit  can  be  sold  directly  in  box  lots  to  special  customers  who 
will  place  orders  for  weekly  or  semiweekly  delivery.  A  good  business 
of  this  character  has  been  built  up  by  a  few  of  our  growers  located 
near  llabana.  Once  confidence  in  the  character  of  the  grower’s  prod¬ 
uct  is  established,  a  business  is  created  that  will  never  be  lost. 

In  conclusion  we  can  not  refrain  from  again  indicating  the  very 
favorable  prospects  which  lie  before  the  orange  producer  who  uses 
proper  judgment  and  the  local  information  obtainable  in  the  selection 
of  the  location  in  which  to  plant  his  grove,  of  the  laml  upon  which  to 
plant  it,  of  the  varieties  which  he  should  set  out,  and  of  the  proper 
methods  of  cultivation,  fertilization,  and  irrigation.  His  success  is 
absolutely  assured,  and  the  writer’s  knowledge  of  Cuba  causes  him 
to  believe  that  for  the  man  who  is  agriculturally  inclined  and  who 
seeks  a  quiet  living  in  a  climate  where  extremes  are  rare,  where  great 
heat  and  cold  are  unknown,  where  almost  every  night,  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  is  cool  enough  to  retjuin*  some  bed  covering,  the  planting 
of  citrus  fruits  in  Cuba  offers  many  inducements,  and  we  believe  that 
with  the  more  settled  conditions  now  prevailing  after  tlie  close  of  the 
war,  tlie  planting  of  citrus  groves  will  again  be  taken  up  by  northern¬ 
ers,  though  this  time  on  a  iirmer  and  more  stable  basis. 
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DEATH  CLAIMS  TWO  GREAT  STATESMEN. 

ON  September  24  last  at  the  advanced  age  of  S4  years, 
Ramon  Barros  Luco,  ex-President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile, 
passed  away.  He  was  a  statesman  who  was  loved  and 
respected  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  his  death  removes 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  commanding  figures  of  the  political 
and  social  life  of  the  nation,  one  who  for  50  years  was  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  development  of  that  great  and  progressive  Republic. 
As  a  citizen  he  was  always  in  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and  shortly 
before  his  death  left  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  to  charitable 
institutions. 

Ramon  Barros  Luco  was  born  in  Santiago  in  1835,  was  educated 
at  the  National  Institute  and  the  University  of  Chile,  graduating 
from  the  law  department  of  the  latter  institution  on  September  26, 
1858.  He  immediately  entered  public  life,  and  in  1861  was  elected 
deputy  from  the  Department  of  Casablanca.  From  1864  to  1872 
he  was  oficial  mayor  (chief  clerk)  of  the  department  of  the  interior, 
and  during  the  latter  year  was  appointed  minister  of  Finance,  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  held  during  the  administration  of  Domingo  Santa 
Maria.  In  1889  he  became  minister  of  the  interior.  In  1891,  as 
speaker  of  the  house  of  deputies,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
movement  which  terminated  the  government  of  President  Balmaceda. 
During  that  same  year  he  was  reelected  speaker  of  the  house  of 
deputies,  and  in  1894  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior.  In 
the  elections  of  the  year  just  mentioned  he  was  chosen  senator  from 
Tarapaca,  and  soon  after  taking  his  seat  in  that  body  was  made 
president  of  the  senate.  During  his  long  and  busy  career  he  was 
also  consejero  de  estado  (privy  councillor),  president  of  the  Society 
for  the  Development  of  Industry,  vice  president  of  the  charity  board, 
and  minister  to  France.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  books 
on  law  and  political  economy,  and  while  a  member  of  the  house  of 
deputies  drafted  many  important  laws  relating  to  agricultural  tax¬ 
ation  and  customs  tariffs. 

As  a  reward  for  his  distinguished  services  congress  presented  him 
in  1891  with  a  library  valued  at  20,000  pesos,  and  conferred  upon 
him  the  honors  and  privileges  of  vice  admiral  whenever  he  visited 
the  Chilean  squadron.  In  1910  he  was  unanimously  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  took  possession  of  his  post  on  December  23  of 
that  year,  and  performed  the  duties  of  his  office  in  an  efficient  and 
satisfactory  manner  until  the  end  of  his  term.  His  death  is  mourned 
by  the  people  and  (lovernment  of  Chile,  and  the  funeral  obsequies 
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were  marked  by  the  highest  honors  that  the  Chilean  Government 
accords  to  the  greatest  and  most  faithful  servants  of  the  nation. 

On  October  2  last  Dr.  Victorino  de  la  Plaza,  ex-President  and 
one  of  the  most  noted  statesmen  and  scientists  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  died  in  Buenos  Aires.  Dr.  Plaza  was  born  at  Salta  on 
November  2,  1841.  His  preparatory  schooling  and  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  were  obtained  in  the  historic  college  of  Uruguay,  from  which 
institution  he  entered  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  soon 
excelled  because  of  his  intellectual  powers.  That  university  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  the  title  of  doctor  of  law’s.  Shortly  after  leav¬ 
ing  the  university  he  took  up  the  study  of  philosophy  in  the 
National  College  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  the  office  of  V^lez 
Sarfield,  a  learned  jurist,  w’hom  he  assisted  in  preparing  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Civil  Code,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  w'hich  was  celebrated  a 
few  months  ago.  He  also  collaborated  w'ith  Florentine  GonzAlez 
on  the  jury  law’,  and  with  Dr.  Jos6  Maria  Rosa  on  the  law  for  the 
organization  of  the  courts  and  on  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

In  187.5  he  w’as  appointed  solicitor  of  the  department  of  the  treas¬ 
ury,  and  later  w’as  temporarily  in  charge  of  the  departments  of  just 
tice,  worship,  and  public  instruction,  and  of  w’ar  and  marine.  In 
1878  he  served  as  national  comptroller  of  the  Province  of  Corrien- 
tes.  Shortly  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  President  Avel- 
laneda  he  w’as  elected  deputy  to  congress  from  the  Province  of  Salta, 
and  during  the  administration  of  Gen.  Roca  he  filled  successively 
the  posts  of  minister  of  foreign  relations  and  of  finance.  Soon  there¬ 
after  he  w’ent  to  London,  w’here  he  resided  for  many  years  engaged  in 
study,  and  w’here  he  made  a  successful  settlement  of  the  Argentine 
public  debt,  thereby  guaranteeing  the  credit  of  the  Republic. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  land  in  1904  he  again  engaged  actively 
in  public  life,  and  in  1908  was  appointed  minister  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  In  November  of  the  following  year  he  w'as  nominated  as  the 
national  candidate  for  the  vice  presidency  of  the  Republic,  and  w’as 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  On  the  death  of  President  Roque  Saenz 
Pefla,  and  during  nearly  the  entire  period  of  that  administration, 
Victorino  de  la  Plaza  ably  governed  the  country. 

As  a  statesman  and  orator  he  occupied  a  high  place  among  his 
colleagues  of  the  period  in  w’hich  he  labored.  His  works  on  Argen¬ 
tine  international  politics,  economic  and  constitutional  questions, 
and  treaties  on  commerce  and  agrarian  subjects  are  of  merited 
worth.  He  was  the  most  enthusiastic  promoter  of  the  Argentine 
agrarian,  the  national  defense,  and  the  commercial  league  of  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  In  1910,  as  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
he  opened  the  sessions  of  the  Fourth  International  Pan  American 
Conference  with  a  notable  address,  abounding  in  high  ideals  and 
full  of  the  spirit  of  genuine  Americanism. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  ABBOT  MAGINNIS. 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  rirnipotcntlary  of  the  United  States  to  Bolivia. 

Mr.  Samuel  Abbot  Maginnis  was  torn  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  on  October  23, 1885.  He  received  his  collegi¬ 
ate  education  at  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kansas,  and  subsequently  went  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  tor  in  1910.  His  unusual  talents  soon  earned  for  him  an  enviable  place  in  the 
ranks  of  his  profession,  and  his  natural  inclination  to  polities  made  him  one  of  the  political  leaders  of 
the  State  at  an  age  when  most  men  are  ]ust  beginning  to  make  a  reputation.  On  September  23, 1919, 
he  was  given  the  appointment  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Republic  oi  Boli\ia,  and  is  now  discharging  the  duties  of  that  post  at  La  I’az. 
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SPECIAL  GUATEMALAN  MISSION  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Meml>ers  of  the  sp^'ml  mission  from  Guatemala,  sent  by  their  Government  to  express  to  President  Wilson 
the  thanks  of  their  nation  for  his  course  during  the  war,  who  were  received  and  entertained  by  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing,  representing  the  ITesident  and  the  American  Government.  Left  to  riftbt:  Sonoros  /os6 
Sorrano  Munoz,  judiciary;  Maximo  Soto  Hall,  executive;  and  Manuel  M.  Giron,  legislative. 
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PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  V 

Hondon  and  the  statue  of  Washington  is  the  title  uf  an  article  in 
a  recent  number  of  France-Etats-Unis  which  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  story  of  Washington’s  statue  by  the  celebrated  French 
sculptor,  Jean  iVntoine  Houdon,  now  in  the  capital  at  Richmond,  Va. 

The  writer,  M.  Andr6  Michel,  who  is  himself  an  eminent  specialist 
in  the  history  of  art,  begins  by  outlining  the  preponderant  share 
taken  by  French  artists  in  the  early  relations  between  France  and  the 
young  American  Republic,  and  relates  a  few  historical  and  hereto¬ 
fore  unpublished  details  of  the  sojourn  in  Paris  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Paul  Jones,  both  of  whom  had  their  busts  made  by  Houdon. 

Then  M.  Michel  tells  of  the  lengthy  negotiations  which  ultimately 
brought  the  famous  sculptor  to  Mount  Vernon,  where,  having  been 
commissioned  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  make  a  statue  of  George 
Washington,  he  came  to  take,  according  to  his  own  words,  “the  true 
figure  of  his  model  by  actual  inspection  and  mensuration.” 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  the  main  part  of  this  very 
interesting  article: 

The  Lefdslative  Assembly  of  Virginia  having  decided,  on  June  22,  1784,  to  erect 
in  the  State  capitol  a  statue  of  George  Washington  “as  a  monument  of  gratitude  and 
affection,  ”  said  the  resolution,  to  the  hero  whose  merits  and  virtues  have  made  his 
name  dear  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  ”  George  Harrison,  governor  of  the  State,  com¬ 
missioned  a  well-known  painter  of  Philadelphia,  Charles  Wilson  Peale,  to  make  a 
full-size  portrait  in  oils  of  the  great  general,  requesting  him  further  to  forward  the 
l)ainting  to  Jefferson,  then  in  Paris,  “so  that  the  sculptor  chosen  to  undertake  the  work 
may  be  able,  with  this  as  a  model,  to  make  the  statue  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  ” 

At  the  same  time  Harrison  wrote  to  Jefferson  asking  him  to  select  for  the  task  the  best 
of  European  masters,  “the  wish  of  the  Virginia  Congress  being  that  the  statue  be 
of  the  best  marble  and  work  possible.  ” 

Jefferson,  who  had  already  met  Houdon,  and  had  been  able  to 
appreciate  his  talent,  did  not  hesitate  in  his  choice.  On  the  10th  of 
December,  1784,  he  informed  Washington  himself  that  the  French¬ 
man  Jean  Antoine  Houdon  was  unquestionably  the  foremost  sculptor 
in  the  world,  and  therefore  appeared  to  be  the  best  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  plan  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  He  went  on  to  say,  however, 
that  the  French  artist  thought  that  it  would  be  quite  unsatisfactory 
to  use  only  the  painting  as  a  model,  but  added  that  Houdon  was  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  project  that  he  had  offered  to  go  to  America 
in  order  to  be  able  to  make  at  least  the  bust  from  life. 

The  only  one  to  be  astonished  at  the  request  of  the  French  sculptor 
was  the  Virginia  governor,  who  insisted  that  the  Peale  painting,  with 
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its  good  likeness,  was  a  document  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  the 
sculptor  to  make  the  statue;  but  such  was  the  artistic  probity  of 
Iloudon  that  he  only  consented  to  accept  the  order  when  assured  that 
he  w-ould  be  enabled  to  come  to  Virginia,  and  would  be  given  ever}' 
facility  to  approach  Washington  and  have  with  him  as  many  sittings 
as  he  might  deem  necessary. 

The  negotiations  were  diligently  oonductcd,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  a  contract  was  signed  whereby  Houdon  w'as  to  receive, '“as  a 
renumeration  for  his  work  and  the  time  lost  in  the  journey  to  America,” 
a  sum  of  £20,000,  in  addition  to  which  all  his  traveling  expenses  were 
to  be  paid,  as  well  as  those  of  the  two  aides  he  was  allowed  to  take 
with  him.  It  was  further  agreed  that,  should  the  French  artist  die 
abroad,  his  family  should  receive  an  indemnity  of  £10,000.  This 
last  condition  having  met  with  some  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
representative  of  Virginia,  Jefferson  personally  undertook  to  carry 
out,  if  need  be,  this  part  of  the  agreement. 

Everything  being  thus  settled,  on  July  20,  1785,  Houdon  left  for 
Havre,  where  he  was  met  by  his  friend  and  traveling  companion, 
Benjamin  Franklin.  After  an  uneventful  but  slow  crossing  of  the 
atlantic,  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  September  14.  Two  days  later 
Franklin,  in  a  a  letter  to  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  announced 
the  arrival  of  Houdon,  and  the  general  replied  directly  to  the  artist 
saying:  “I  wish  the  object  of  your  long  journey  were  more  worthy  of 
one  who  is  represented  to  me  as  the  greatest  sculptor  of  Europe. 
You  are  welcome  to  my  retreat.” 

On  October  2,  Houdon  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon.  This  historical 
event  has  been  entered  in  Washington’s  diary  as  follows: 

We  hatl  ararcely  pone  to  bed,  when  towards  11  p.  m..  Monsieur  Houdon,  sent  from 
Paris  by  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  arrived  by  water,  and  was  introduced  to  us  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  Perin,  a  French  pentleman. 

Houdon  was  ready  to  start  the  work  w'ithout  loss  of  time,  and  the 
sittings  began  on  the  day  after  his  arrival.  An  entry  in  W'ashington’s 
diary  dated  Friday,  October  7,  states  that  he  “sat  again  for  his  bust” 
that  day.  Subsequent  entries  in  the  precious  diary  show  that  Wash¬ 
ington  displayed  a  great  interest  in  Houdon’s  work,  and  a  few  lines 
infonn  us  that  Madison  would  usually  arrive  at  the  mansion  in  time 
to  be  present  at  the  daily  sitting.  Under  date  of  the  25th  we  read 
that  “Monsieur  Houdon,  having  completed  the  work  for  w'hich  he 
came  to  this  country,  asked  for  a  boat  to  take  bim  back  to  Pbiladel- 
pbia.” 

The  fact  that  Houdon’s  masterpiece,  prepared  during  these  three 
weeks  of  sittings,  was  finished  only  in  1788  is  explained  by  the  numer¬ 
ous  discussions  to  which  the  embarra.ssing  questions  of  attitude  and 
costume  gave  rise.  Was  the  great  American  to  be  represented  on 
horseback  or  standing  ?  And  should  the  Roman  toga,  so  much  in 
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A  BANANA  PLANTATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Although  rich  in  all  tropical  fruits  which  grow  wild  throughout  the  Republic,  bananas  are  the  only  fruit  exported  in  any  quantities.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most 

important  agricultural  industries  of  the  land. 
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favor  in  the  artistic  circles  of  the  period,  be  preferred  to  modern 
clotlies?  Finally  Washington’s  advice  prevailetl,  and  it  was  decided 
that  he  would  be  represented  standing,  liolding  a  cane  and  wearing 
the  simple  costume  of  a  country  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
top  boots,  breeches,  and  riding  coat  opening  on  a  large  lace  tie. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  delay  the  statue  was  ready  long  before  the 
completion  of  the  capitol  of  Virginia,  in  the  rotunda  of  which  it  was 
to  be  placed,  and  it  was  not  sent  to  Richmond  until  the  spring  of  1796. 

A  bronze  replica  of  this  monument,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  of  Houdon’s  works,  was  presented  to  France  in  1910  by  a  group 
of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  is  now  in  the  Palace  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  the  French  temple  to  glory. 

Dominican  Republic  prospers  is  the  title  of  an  excellent  account  of 
the  natural  resources  of  that  Republic  wdiich  appeared  in  the  October 
number  of  the  World’s  Markets,  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.’s  publication.  After 
a  brief  introductory  paragraph  the  writer,  a  special  correspomlent 
of  Dun  &  Co.,  presents  the  following  graphic  story: 

Trade  is  assuming  constantly  growing  importance  in  the  life  of  the  Republic,  and 
as  transportation  facilities  are  improved,  agricultural  methods  modernized,  and 
education  disseminated  among  the  native  population,  it  becomes  increasingly  plain 
that  a  field  is  presented  that  no  enterprising  American  business  man  can  afford  to 
overlook.  The  bountiful  hand  of  nature  in  the  Tropics  is  responsible  for  the  dark, 
rich  earth,  capable  of  supporting  two  or  three  heavy  crops  a  year;  but  to  bring  these 
fertile  fields  to  the  peak  of  their  productmty,  man-made  mechanical  appliances  are 
needed,  and  are  already  being  suj)plied  in  increasing  quantities.  New  sugar  estates 
are  being  opened  up  constantly,  and  the  erection  of  mills  and  other  necessarj-  adjuncts 
has  proceeded,  despite  the  cutting  down  of  imports  resulting  from  war-time  shipping 
conditions.  Cement  and  structural  steel  are  especially  in  demand  in  this  connection. 

Public  works  are  being  undertaken  vigorously  by  the  Government.  Substantial 
and  well-built  roads  now  traverse  the  island  in  important  districts,  and  it  is  planned 
soon  to  link  up  the  principal  cities  with  a  network  of  serviceable  thoroughfares. 

The  Departmento  de  Fomento  y  Agricultura  continues  its  campaign  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  conditions  and  methods  in  the  country.  A  capable  and  efficient 
supervisor  of  agriculture  is  employed,  and  an  experimental  station  conducted  under 
his  direction  tividly  demonstrates  the  potential  value  of  the  products  of  the  soil. 
Substations  have  been  established,  and  competent  men  have  been  put  in  charge, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  and  direct  the  people  in  their  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  extent  of  the  whole  island,  including  Haiti,  is  approximately  28,000  miles,  or 
about  that  of  Ireland.  Haiti  occupies  the  western  end,  about  10,000  square  miles, 
or  one-third  of  the  total  area,  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo  comprising  the  remain¬ 
der.  N ear  its  shores  are  a  few  tropical  islets. 

Among  its  important  cities  must  be  mentioned  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  a  place  of 
15,000  people,  and  the  principal  port  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  rapidly  growing  sugar-producing  district,  which  is  making  use  of  modern  methods 
and  up-to-date  machinery.  Much  of  the  sugar  grown  in  this  region  is  exported. 

The  capital,  Santo  Domingo,  is  being  improved  wonderfully,  and  electric  lights, 
comfortable  hotels,  and  a  busy  commercial  life  are  already  in  evidence.  The  popu¬ 
lation  IS  about  25,000. 

The  most  active  port  on  the  whole  island  is  Puerta  Plata,  on  the  northern  coast,  not 
far  from  Columbus’s  old  settlement  of  Isabella.  The  principal  exporting  is  done  at 
this  point. 
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THE  OLD  CATHEDRAL  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO. 

B«tnin  in  1514  and  completed  in  1540,  this  ancient  cathedral  is  one  of  the  few  old  buildings  not  in  ruins  or  completely  demolished  and  is  rich  in  historic  treasures, 

containing  works  of  art  ascribed  to  Velasques  and  Murillo. 
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Mountain  ranges  traverse  the  country  from  end  to  end.  These  diversify  the  climate 
and  soil  and  are  the  sources  of  many  useful  rivers  flowing  in  all  directions.  These 
great  ranges  break  the  violent  winds  from  the  sea,  temper  the  glowing  sun,  and  permit 
the  cultivation  of  a  great  variety  of  plants  producing  valuable  fruits.  At  the  head  of 
one  of  the  valleys  formed  by  the  mountain  ranges  is  Santiago,  which  has  some  impor¬ 
tance  as  the  center  of  what  mining  development  exists,  and  of  the  valley’s  ^iculture. 
The  land  is  rich  in  minerals  and  these  will  undoubtedly  be  sought  more  and  more  as 
the  country  progresses. 

Rich  land  of  a  quality  which  costs  between  $300  and  $400  per  acre  in  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  can  be  bought  for  from  $3  to  $40.  It  is  believed  that  prices  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  will  tend  to  approximate  those  on  the  more  highly  developed  islands 
within  10  years,  if  not  sooner.  When  considering  the  prices  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  frost  or  snow  exists  to  hinder  outdoor  life  all  the  year  round,  and  the  soil  in 
many  instances  bears  two  or  three  crops  a  year.  Labor  is  cheap  and  abundant,  wages 
running  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  day.  In  some  places  land  can  be  had  for  the  expense  of 
fencing  it  and  by  paying  a  small  amount  to  the  local  commons. 

Without  irrigation,  without  fertilization  of  the  soil,  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  the 
Dominicans  have  reaped  for  years  the  most  bountiful  of  crops,  says  Los  Antillas,  the 
bulletin  of  the  recently  inaugurated  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and  Industry, 
at  Santiago.  The  Dominicans  consider  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  practically  everything  is  accomplished  by  nature  herself,  only  one-tenth  of 
the  available  agricultural  land,  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world,  is  being  cultivated.  Never¬ 
theless,  on  this  comparatively  small  area,  and  regardless  of  the  primitive  farming 
methods  that  have  been  employed  for  decades,  the  farmers  produced  in  1916  over 
4,630,000  pounds  of  cacao,  over  3,800,000  pounds  of  coffee,  and  more  than  120,000 
tons  of  sugar. 

What  results  could  not  be  obtained  by  modern  agricultural  methods,  bac'ked  by 
foreign  capital  and  enterprise?  The  opportunity  is  evident,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  moment  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Sometime  ago  the  World’s  Work  sent  a  correspondent  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  get  first-hand  information.  An  excerpt  from  his  excellent  report  follows; 

•  <  *  *  *  'j'jjg  loamy  earth,  as  black  as  the  raven’s  wing,  restless  in  the  pregnancy 
of  tropical  warmth,  bears  and  bears  again.  Forests  of  the  costliest  woods,  fruits,  and 
even  coffee  and  cacao,  grow  wild  and  unnoticed.  Hardly  a  hillside  is  barren.  There 
are  no  ferocious  beasts,  no  poisonous  snakes.  The  climate  is  never  so  unendurable  as 
a  New  York  summer.  The  locally  famous  Cibao  r^on  is  described  as  richer  than  the 
mud  of  the  Nile.  *  *  *  ” 

Resides  the  products  already  mentioned,  there  are  many  almost  of  equal  importance, 
t’astor  beans  grow  wild  everywhere,  but  they  are  now  being  cultivated,  as  a  strong 
demand  for  castor  oil  has  arisen  following  the  discovery  that  it  is  the  beet  lubricant 
for  aeroplanes.  Corn,  rice,  potatoes,  beans,  onions,  peanuts,  soya  beans,  cotton, 
coconuts,  bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  lemons,  alligator  pears,  indigo,  maizes, 
tamarinds,  guavas,  and  many  varietu«  of  rare  medicinal  plants  are  cultivated,  and  not 
a  few  arc  ready  for  export  development. 

Several  thousand  square  miles  of  the  interior  are  covered  with  virgin  pine  forests. 
The  trees  runirom  12  to  36  inches  in  diameter.  The  pine  is  practically  uncut,  and 
only  a  few  small  and  primitive  sawmills  ai%'  in  operation.  They  fall  far  short  of  satis¬ 
fying  the  lo<'al  demand— a  rapidly  growing  one— and  the  anomalous  situation  exists 
of  imiwrtations  of  ])ine  from  the  United  States  being  ntwessary.  Ry  using  modern 
metho<l8  and  pro])er  sizetl  sawmills  and  by  getting  the  timber  out  of  the  most  inac¬ 
cessible  places  with  aerial  roiwways  a  lut'rative  business  could  be  built  up,  a  boon  to 
the  island  itself  and  all  its  less  fortunate  neighlwrs. 

On  the  lower  lands,  esiHHially  on  the  great  plains  of  “La  Vega  Real,"  are  fouml 
immense  forests  of  all  kinds  of  valuable  wixtds,  bmdes  unlimited  quantities  of  soft 


ON  A  CACAO  PLANTATION, 


I  Cacao  valued  at  was  exported  from  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1916,  this  industry  standing  second  only  to  the  export  of  suftar.  Here  the  laborers  arc  shown  cnRaRed 

in  “breaking”  or  “sheiling”  the  beans,  preparatory  to  drying  them. 


THE  TOMB  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

In  the  ancient  cathedral  in  Santo  Domingo  thia  monument  has  been  erected;  and  in  spite  of  the  claims  of 
Spain  that  Christopher  Columbus  is  buried  there,  the  Dominican  Republic  designates  this  as  the  burial 
inece  of  the  explorer. 
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woods,  which  couhl  he  used  for  ])a|K*r  Many  thousands  of  s()uare  miles  arc 

thickly  covered  with  these  forests.  The  hardwoods  include  mahojrany,  considerc'd  to 
he  of  the  best  quality  existing;  satinwood,  lignuni-vitie,  logwood,  fu-Mic,  and  count¬ 
less  others  more  or  less  known,  besides  many  of  medicinal  value. 

The  cutting  and  sale  of  mahogany  offers  a  particularly  attractive  business  j)rojK>si- 
tion.  The  demand  is  very  strong  and  the  ])rice8  arc  high  enough  to  insure  satisfactory 
profits,  if  the  business  is  well  conducted. 

The  trees  can  be  hauled  by  ox  carts  to  the  Yaque  River  and  floated  to  Monte  Cristi, 
or  they  can  be  carried  to  the  jx)rt  by  motor  or  common  trucks.  The  oxen  can  be 
bought  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  carts  also,  or  in  New  York.  The  roads,  contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  are  not  at  all  bad,  and  all  over  the  island  new  ones  are  being  made 
as  fast  as  possible. 

Small-sized  automobiles  are  used  all  over  the  island,  and  heavy  trucks  are  at  present 
in  use  by  the  military  government.  Concessions  have  recently  been  granted  for  a 
railroad  connec  ting  the  jk)!!  of  Monte  Cristi  with  the  interior.  It  will  greatly  raise 
the  value  of  the  large  wooded  district,  as  well  as  of  the  mining  and  agricultural  land_ 

ExjKjrts  from  the  Dominican  Rejmblic  include  at  jjresent  sugar  and  cacao  (these 
two  being  by  far  the  most  imjiortant),  tobacco  leaf,  coffee,  beeswax,  coconuts,  honey, 
co])ra,  cotton,  hides,  molasses,  bananas,  and  goat.skins. 

Imports  which  find  a  ready  market  on  the  island  include  general  merchandise, 
dried  fish,  cheese,  butter,  beer,  soap,  chinaware,  tools,  agricultural  imidements,  and 
shoes. 

Certainly  not  the  least  of  the  oiqwrtunities  for  development  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  those  of  growing  and  refining  on  a  large  scale  products  which  yield  oils 
and  fats,  such  as  ]K*anuts,  castor  beans,  co<’onuts,  and  soya  beans. 

Also  waiting  for  commen  ial  enter])rise  are  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  the  island. 
The  Great  Central  Cordilleras,  a  chain  of  mountains  crossing  from  Cap  Ilaitien  to  Cap 
Engano,  are  exceedingly  rich  in  coj»i)er,  silver,  gold,  and  manganese.  Assays  of  the 
copper  ore  in  New  York  showed  from  4  to  24  jkt  cent  of  i)ure  metal.  A  conservative 
and  careful  samjiling  of  the  large  ilejK)sits  investigated  by  the  writer  gave  an  average 
of  6  |>er  cent,  as  com]>ared  with  the  average  yield  in  the  United  States  of  about  I  per 
cent.  The  prosjwH  ting  has  been  done  under  so  many  difficulties  that  it  is  imjxtssi- 
ble  to  estimate  the  amount  of  ore  available. 

Besides  coi)per,  gold  and  even  ])latinum  are  found  in  various  sections.  The  deposits 
are  in  the  most  inacces.sible  regions  of  the  island,  and  probably  can  not,  for  some  time 
at  least,  be  mined  by  machinery;  but  that  they  are  very  rich  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  Sijaniards  worked  numerous  gold  and  silver  mines  with  the  primitive 
methods  that  could  only  be  ajjplied  to  ore  jdelding  a  Ijigh  jjercentage  of  metal.  One 
of  the  largest  nuggets  of  gold  found  prior  to  1842  came  from  Santo  Domingo.  It  was 
found  in  1502,  and  weighed  200  ounces.  The  writer  has  authentic  information  about 
an  old  mine,  once  worked  by  the  Sjjaniards,  but  long  since  fallen  into  a  state  of  dis¬ 
repair,  and  unworked  since  it  w  as  abandoned  by  them.  Samples  weighing  several 
hundred  pounds  were  assayed  by  Prof.  Meiner,  the  German  mineralogist,  and  were 
found  to  ydeld  10  ounces  of  gold,  80  ounces  of  silver,  and  40  per  cent  of  copper  to  the 
ton — an  astonishing  assay,  indee<l. 

Recently  a  woman  in  Jicome  found  a  jnece  of  gold  weighing  over  16  ounces,  and 
nuggets  with  a  local  value  of  from  $10  to  $50  are  not  uncommon.  The  women  sell 
their  gleanings  of  gold  in  the  nearest  ^^llage,  getting  80  cents  a  “tomin,”  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  $12  an  ounce.  The  nuggets  are  remarkably  pure,  and  no  doubt  considerable 
quantities  could  be  bought  up  in  the  course  of  a  tour  about  the  island,  getting  in  touch 
with  the  natives  themselves  and  arranging  for  future  connections. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  this  brief  outline  to  show  that  the  ])08sibilities  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  are  enormous.  The  one  prime  advantage  which  increases  the  imjwr- 
tance  of  the  others  manifold,  it  should  be  again  emphasized,  is  the  wonderful  quality 


TUOI’ICAI.  CKOWTH  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  HEPUHMC. 


Tlip  island  is  rpmarkably  fertile:  vecetation  of  all  kinds  flourislips;  raspberries  anil  strawberries,  lemons, 
oranges,  grow  wild,  and  tropical  plants  and  flowers  are  found  in  riotous  profusion.  The  fine  specimens 
of  cacti  shown  here  are  good  examples  of  the  soil’s  production. 
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of  the  climate.  Here  the  man  from  the  temj>erate  zone  is  unhamjtered  by  the  ener¬ 
vating  effects  of  most  tropical  lands.  The  heat  is  never  intolerable,  and  cold  weather 
is  unknown.  Mosquitoes  are  seldom  found  away  from  the  lower  coast  regions,  and  the 
dreaded  fever  of  moist  and  torrid  climates  is  virtually  nonexistent. 

The  Economist  (London)  under  date  of  October  4,  1919,  has  the 
following  to  say  concerning  financial  developments  in  Peru: 

.\8  a  result  of  the  more  settled  condition  of  affairs  in  Peru  there  is  already  being  mani¬ 
fested  a  greater  disposition  to  introduce  more  foreign  capital,  and  several  enterprises, 
with  jjrograms  of  fairly  large  scope,  are  being  organized  with  the  full  aj)])roval,  and  ‘ 
even  assistance  of,  the  Government.  Senor  Hon  .Vugusto  H.  Leguia  is  carrying  out 
his  pledge  to  encourage  foreign  enterprise  of  a  legitimate  nature,  by  which  may  be 
understood  undertakings  that,  while  yielding  a  sufficient  profit  to  those  who  invest 
their  money  in  their  successful  conduct,  still  leave  no  burden  upon  the  State  nor  rob 
the  natives  of  any  of  their  proper  share  of  the  benefits  accruing.  Lima  is  again  becom¬ 
ing  active,  and  late  reports  from  the  Peruvian  capital  tend  to  show  that  there  has  been 
an  almost  complete  restoration  of  public  confidence.  Some  little  time  previous  to 
recent  political  changes  there  were  listed  on  the  Lima  Bourse  59  securities  of  a  par 
value  of  12,9.13,201  Peruvian  {wunds.  These  comprised  bonds  and  cedulas  of  a  par 
value  of  5,490,285  Peruvian  jwunds;  bank  stocks,  national  tax-collecting  companies, 
insurance  offices,  and  agricultural  societies  of  a  par  value  of  5,275,000  Peruvian  pounds; 
and  shares  of  mining,  manufacturing,  steamship,  ])ublic  utility,  and  other  com])anie8 
of  a  par  value  of  2,1G7,91()  Peruvian  pounds.  Of  the  20  bonds  and  cedulas  listed 
(exclusive  of  internal  obligations  of  the  Republic  of  Peru),  6  bear  an  interest  of  from 
5J  to  7  i)er  cent,  13  of  8  |)er  cent,  and  1  at  9  per  cent.  In  all  cases  the  securities  were 
of  local  origin,  and  represented  little  or  no  foreign  investment.  Of  some  30  enter¬ 
prises,  all  of  Peruvian  origin,  no  fewer  than  29  are  in  receij)t  of  regular  dividends, 
and  have  suffered  very  little,  if  any,  interruption.  One  British  enterjmse,  the  Backus 
&  Johnson  Brewing  Co.,  has,  however,  been  in  arrears  for  some  years,  not  alone  uiwn 
its  ordinary  shares,  but  uikjii  its  7  iK*r  cent  income  bonds.  During  1916  the  highest 
dividend  paid  by  any  of  the  institutions,  which  that  year  were  generally  very  pros- 
IMjrous,  was  40  per  cent,  this  being  the  distribution  made  by  the  Compania  Inter- 
nacional  de  Seguros  del  Peru,  the  shares  of  which,  bearing  a  face  value  of  100  Peruvian 
Ix)un<l8,  are  now  around  about  570  Peruvian  iwunds.  It  is  very  rarely,  however,  that 
any  of  the  shares  come  ujwn  the  market,  .\nother  enterprise  of  the  same  character — 
that  is  to  say,  an  insurance  concern— is  the  Compania  de  Seguros  Rimac,  upon  the 
shares  of  which  :{0  per  cent  was  ])aid  in  1918,  the  shares  now  being  quoted  around  about 
550  Peruvian  {wunds,  without  any  of  them  coming  on  the  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  wide  distribution  of,  and  a  large  amount  of  dealing  in,  the  shares  of  the 
(Jompania  Recaudadora  <le  Impuestos  (the  National  Tax  Collecting  Co.),  capitalized 
at  500,000  Peruvian  pounds,  the  £p.l0  shares  (of  which  9  Peruvian  jmunds  is  ])aid  up), 
standing  a  little  under  par.  .\11  of  the  Peruvian  banks  deal  in  shares  upon  their  own 
or  their  clients’  behalf,  the  commission  charged  being  very  reasonable  and  in  some 
cases  quite  nominal. 

In  discussing  conditions  in  Paraguay  tlie  Economist  in  the  same 
edition  says: 

The  cattle  industry  of  the  Republic  is  making  remarkable  lu-adway.  In  1877  there 
were  not  more  than  2(K),0(X)  horned  beasts  in  the  country;  the  cens«is  of  1915  shows  that 
there  were  then  5,249,043  c-attle,  ♦i00,(K)0  sheep,  478,0(M)  horses,  35,000  mules  and  assi's, 
61,000  hogs,  and  87,(KK)  goats  roaming  the  prairi«*8.  Since  then,  however,  there  have 
bfM*n  considerable  additions  to  the  number  of  horne<l  beasts,  ami  it  is  jirobably  safe  to 
place  their  iK)pulation  at  little  under  7,000,000.  In  fact  Paraguay  ranks  already 
sixth  in  the  great  cattle-raising  countries  of  the  world,  the  l’nite<l  States  coming  first, 
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with  56,592,000  head,  equal  to  390  per  1,000  inhabitants;  Brazil  second,  with  30,705,000 
head,  equal  to  2,376  per  1,000  population;  Argentina  third,  with  29,120,000  head, 
equal  to  3,882  per  1,000  of  the  population;  Australia  fourth,  with  11,819,000  head, 
equal  to  2, -448  per  1,000  population;  Uruguay  fifth,  with  8,192,602  head,  equal  to 
6,518  per  1,000  i)opulation;  and  Paraguay,  5,249,043,  equal  to  5,249  of  cattle  per  1,000 
of  the  population.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  neighboring  State  of  Uruguay, 
Paraguay  can  claim  to  be  rich(*at  of  all  countries  in  cattle  in  proportion  to  jwpulation. 
This  wealth  is  increasing  day  by  day,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  this  South  American 
Republic  may  become  comparatively  the  richest  pastoral  country  in  the  world. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
,  and  COMMERCE, 


ARGENTINA. 

Tho  Dopartmont  of  Public  Works  of  tlie  Argentine  Government 
lias  authorized  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  expend  250,000  pesos  in 
the  construction  of  a  DREDGE  of  the  Freiling  type  for  use  in  deepen¬ 
ing  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Official  (lata  republished  from  newspaper  re])orts  sliow  that  AR- 
GENTINE-PARAGUAY  COMMERCE  in  1918  aggregated  a  value 
of  12,400,000  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with  1,826,000  gold  pesos  in 
1910,  6,600,000  gold  pesos  in  1916,  and  8,600,000  gold  pesos  in  1917. 
The  total  commerce  of  Paraguay  in  1018  was  22,500,000  Paraguayan 
gold  pesos,  so  that  the  Argent ine-Paraguay  commerce  represents 
more  than  one-half  of  this  total.  In  1918  Paraguay  exported  prod¬ 
ucts  to  the  value  of  11,400,000  gold  pesos,  and  imported  merchandise 
valued  at  7,380,000  gold  ])(>sos.  The  principal  exports  from  Paraguay 
to  Argentina  during  the  period  referred  to  were  timber,  Paraguayan 
tea,  tobacco,  oranges,  and  cattle  on  the  hoof,  the  latter  item  in  1918 
numbering  41,800  head.  The  main  o.xports  from  Argentina  to  Para¬ 
guay  were  wheat,  flour,  horses,  cattle,  wine,  salt,  sacks,  and  mules. 

From  January  1  to  August  15  of  the  present  year  the  EXPORTS 
OF  BEEF  to  France  were  1,200,000  cpiarters,  or  about  the  quantity 
shi])j)ed  to  England  during  the  same  ]>eri()d.  The  English  markets 
prider  fat  meats;  tho  French  ])refer  lean  meats.  Up  to  tho  date 
referred  to  France  has  importi'd  from  .Argentina  140,000  carcasses  of 
frozen  mutton,  and  has  placed  orders  for  largo  quantities  of  this 
meat.  F ranee  also  imports  a  considerable  (piantity  of  prepart'd  food 
or  soup  known  as  “puchero.”  During  the  war  50,000  tins  of  this 
product  were  purchased  by  tlie  French  Government  for  the  use  of 
its  troops  at  tlie  front. 

Dr.  Julio  Pefta,  an  able  financier  and  ranch  owner,  has  been  chosen 
president  of  tho  BOARD  OF  TRADE  of  Buenos  Aires. 
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BRAZIL. 

According  to  official  figures  on  the  COMMERCE  WITH  ARGEN¬ 
TINA  the  Brazilian  exports  to  that  country  which  for  1917  amounted 
to  106,725,413  milreis  (milreis  =  S0.275),  in  1918  increased  to  172,- 
752,870  milreis;  and  imports  of  Argentine  products,  which  for  1917 
amounted  to  79,515,000  milreis,  in  1918  increased  to  187,898,850 
milreis.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  present  year  the  ex¬ 
ports  amounted  to  32,281,000  milreis  and  the  imports  were  79,515,000 
milreis.  Brazil  exports  to  Argentina  tobacco,  coffee,  yerba  mate, 
bananas,  chestnuts,  etc.;  and  imports  wheat,  flour,  corn,  and  other 
products. 

Early  in  September  the  CLIPPER  BRAZIL  was  launched  at  the 
shipyards  of  the  Isla  de  las  Cobras.  This  is  one  of  the  new  ships  in 
course  of  construction  for  the  Nacional  Lloyd,  provided  for  under 
the  administration  of  Dr.  Wenceslao  Braz.  The  other  vessel,  Italia, 
will  he  launched  at  an  early  date.  Both  vessels  are  four-master 
clippers  and  fitted  with  three  cranes  for  loading  and  unloading.  The 
Nacional  Lloyd  Co.  was  organized  in  1916  during  the  war. 

THE  COMPANHA  SANTENSE  DE  NAVEGAglO,  with  a  sub¬ 
scribed  capital  of  400  contos  (conto  =  S275),  has  lately  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  city  of  Santos.  Tlie  business  of  the  company  will 
he  to  run  river  and  ocean-going  boats  between  this  city  and  other 
ports  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  company 
to  take  over  the  old  Porch  at  River  Navigation  Co.  and  to  develop 
the  service. 

During  1918  the  Estrada  de  F erro  Central  do  Brasil  carried  38,405  tons 
of  MANGANESE  ORE  consigned  to  Europe  and  the  Unittid  States. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  new  company  has  been  organized  under  the 
name  COMPANHA  BRASILEIRa' DIAMANTIFERA  to  work  the 
diamond  mines  in  the  district  of  Diamantina  of  the  State  of  Minas. 

A  firm  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  started  a  BUTTON  FACTORY, 
using  shells  from  the  Guahyha  River,  of  that  State. 

The  SUGAR  EXPORT  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present 
year  through  all  the  Brazilian  ports  amounted  to  14,322,246  kilos, 
worth  10,958  contos  (conto  =  $275). 

THE  CHINA  WARE  INDUSTRY  has  developed  considerably  in 
Brazil;  there  are  already  many  factories  whose  products  are  of  good 
quality.  A  NEW  FACTORY  is  to  ho  built  in  the  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest  yet  established  in  the 
Republic. 

RLTBBER  EXPORTED  through  the  port  of  Belem  do  Par&  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  amounted  to  10,732,195  kilos, 
of  which  7,299,841  kilos  were  consigned  to  New  York,  2,294,759  to 
Liverpool,  1,097,406  to  Havre,  32,000  to  Lisbon,  and  8,189  to  other 
Brazilian'ports. 
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To  increase  and  cement  cordial  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  Commercial  Association  of  Kio  de  .Janeiro,  with  full  au¬ 
thorization,  have  adopted  a  CONVENTION  OF  COMMERCIAL 
ARBITRATION,  according  to  whose  rulings  they  will  suggest  the  in¬ 
sertion  in  sale  or  j)urchase  contracts,  of  the  following  clause:  “Trans¬ 
actions  of  this  contract,  in  the  event  of  dilhculties,  are  subject  to  the 
ruling  of  the  convention  of  arbitration,  signed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  Ihiited  States  and  the  Commercial  Association  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro.”  The  execution  of  this  convention  will  be  entrusted 
to  two  arbitration  committees,  vested  with  full  powers  and  chosen  by 
the  signatories.  They  will  be  composed  of  10  members  each,  five 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Uiiited  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  the 
approval  of  the  Commercial  Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  vice 
versa.  The  length  of  the  term  of  these  committees  will  be  three  years. 
Other  clauses  of  the  convention  provide  for  the  selection  of  the 
arbiters,  rules  of  arbitration,  fixing  of  the  time  limit  for  carrying  out 
the  findings  of  the  arbiters,  controversies,  etc. 

According  to  newspaper  notices,  English  stockmen  are  contem¬ 
plating  the  development  of  large  haciendas  in  Brazil  for  the  ACCLI¬ 
MATION,  BREEDING.  AND  SALE  OF  THOROUGHBRED 
LIVE  STOCK,  and  have  been  making  plans  for  this  purpose  with  the 
Brazilian  commercial  delegation  which  went  recently  to  England. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  EXPORTS  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  amounted  to  1,0S.5,216  contos,  as  against  .504,201  contos 
for  a  like  period  in  191S. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  Brazil  im|)orted  .?S,000,000  worth  of  automobiles  and 
motor  parts  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919.  This  is  an 
increase  of  3.5  per  cent  over  the  value  of  191S  shipments,  though  the 
number  of  machines  was  3  per  cent  less  than  last  year. 

The  Brazilian  press  states  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Western  Telegraph  Co.  of  England, 
have  combined  in  a  plan  for  DIRECff  CABLE  SERVICFl  between 
the  United  States  and  Brazil,  whence  the  messages  will  be  distributed 
all  along  the  coast  of  South  America.  Some  3,200  miles  of  new  cable 
will  be  laid  between  Miami,  Fla.,  and  Belem,  Brazil,  by  way  of  Bar¬ 
bados.  The  new  cable  will  join  the  Western  Union  at  Miami. 

riiii.E. 

-V  report  to  the  ('hilean  Gov’ernment  by  the  consul  general  of  (’Idle 
in  England  shows  that  Great  Britain  imported  from  Chile  in  1913, 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  £.5,3.59,33.5,  and  that  in  1917  this  com¬ 
merce  had  grown  to  £13,222,019.  The  exports  from  England  to 
149495— 19— Hull.  G - 7 
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(Iiile  which,  however,  in  1913,  amounted  to  £6,369,322  decreased  in 
1917  to  £4,734,201. 

The  German  NITRATE  Co.,  is  preparing  to  renew  work  in  two  of 
its  plants  in  the  Canton  of  Taltal,  as  well  as  at  other  places  in  that 
district. 

At  a  meeting  of  agriculturists  recently  held  in  the  University  of 
Chile  the  question  of  forming  a  new  agricultural  society  under  the 
name  of  AGRARIAN  UNION  was  discussed. 

Press  reports  state  that  the  Argentine  Railway  has  submitted  a 
plan  to  the  executive  power  under  which  authority  is  requested  for 
a  joint  administration  of  the  CHILEAN  TRANSANDEAN  RAII^ 
WAY  in  conformity  with  the  bases  agreed  upon  hy  the  board  of 
directors  of  both  companies  in  I^ondon. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  members  of  the  superior  board  of  HOUSES 
FOR  WORKMEN  conferences  were  held  in  the  University  of  Chile 
from  September  2S  to  30,  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  meas¬ 
ures  tending  to  secure  more  favorable  conditions  for  the  betterment 
of  Chilean  home  life.  The  jiroceedings  of  the  conferences  are  to  he 
published  in  pamphlet  form. 

I'he  members  of  the  NITRATE  Producers’  Association,  which  met 
in  Santiago  on  October  3  last,  report  that  the  sale  of  nitrate  since  the 
organization  was  formed  to  October  2,  1919,  aggregated  18,688,000 
(|uintals,  and  that  the  monthly  delivery  from  October,  1919,  to 
March,  1920,  is  to  he  750,000  tons. 

COLOMBIA. 

According  to  official  data  value  of  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
of  Colombia  in  1918  rose  to  $.59,762,562,  consisting  of  exports, 
$37,728,559,  and  imports,  $22,034,003,  or  an  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  of  $15,694,556.  The  treasury  department  estimates 
that  the  exports  in  1919  will  aggregate  about  $60,000,000,  due 
largely  to  increased  exports  of  coffee,  hides,  platinum,  and  other 
l)roducts.  The  coffee  crop  for  the  present  year  is  estimated  at 
185,900,000  pounds.  The  price  of  coffee  in  New  York  rose  in  June 
last  from  14  to  31  cents  per  pound. 

Press  reports  state  that  representatives  of  a  New  York  banking 
syndicate  have  unexpectedly  encountered  the  rich  vein  of  the  El 
('hivor  EMERALD  MINE  which  was  lost  about  a  century  ago. 
This  mine  is  about  100  miles  from  Bogota,  and  was  formerly  worked 
by  the  natives  and  later  by  French  miners.  The  emeralds  extracted 
are  said  to  be  of  great  purity,  beauty,  and  value. 

A  recent  municipal  decree  authorizes  Simon  Hurtado  to  furnish 
GAS,  either  natural  or  artificial,  for  lighting  the  national  capital. 
The  conccn^sion,  which  is  for  50  years,  also  provides  for  supplying 
heat  and  electric  power  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bogota. 
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The  Cundinamarca  FLUVIAL  TRANSPORTATION  CO.  has 
been  orpinized  in  Bogjota  with  a  ca])ital  of  $626,000.  It  proposes  to 
operate  first-class  steamboats  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Magdalena 
River,  as  well  as  auto  trucks  over  the  road  from  Arrancaplumas  to 
Caracoli. 

The  Colombian  AERIAL  NAVIGATION  CO.  has  been  organized 
in  Medellin,  with  a  capital  of  $.500,000,  with  the  object  of  establishing 
an  airplane  service  between  Medellin  and  BarranquiUa  and  MedeUin 
and  Bogota.  The  journey  from  BarranquiUa  to  MedeUin  is  to  be 
made  in  five  hours,  and  from  MedeUin  to  Bogota  in  one  and  one-half 
hours. 

Tlie  Tropical  Steamship  Corporation  of  New  York  has  established 
a  rapid  WEEKLY  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  New  York 
City  and  Colombian  ports,  using  steamers  of  4,000  tons  burden. 

An  executive  decree  of  September  25  provides  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  board  of  directors  resident  in  Bogota,  and  an  adminis¬ 
trative  board  with  headquarters  in  Cali,  with  ])owers  to  administer, 
construct,  and  operate  the  PACIFIC  AND  TOLIMA  RAILWAYS. 

CUBA. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  treasurv  de]>artment's  statis¬ 
tical  section  THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
101(S-19  amounted  to  794,242,578  pesos  (Cuban  peso  equals  $1). 
Of  this  sum  the  importation  was  $.‘i  15,587,167  and  the  exportation 
$477,221,863,  while  the  reexportation  amounted  to  .$9.3,11.3. 

During  the  economic  year  1918-19  THE  SUGAR  CANE  GROUND 
in  Cuba  amounted  to  .37,()0(),()()0  tons,  with  a  product  of  4,1()(),()00 
tons  of  sugar,  as  against  31,41.3,710  tons  of  cane  and  a  product 
of  .3,5.33,090  tons  of  sugar  in  the  previous  year  of  1917-18.  This 
shows  an  increase  in  the  ]>ast  year  of  566,910  tons  in  the  ])roduction 
of  sugar. 

The  Jacksonville  Shi|)])ing  Co.  has  lately  established  two  lines  of 
steamers  to  make  tri])s  from  Jacksonville  to  different  ports  of  the 
coast  of  the  north  of  Cuba,  and  from  Port  St.  Joe,  Florida,  to  Habana, 
respectively.  Trips  will  be  made  to  Cuba  once  a  month. 

According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  statistical  section  THE 
EXPORTATION  OF  LEAF  TOBA(XX)  tlmnigh  the  port  of  Habana 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  3()th  of  September  amounted  to 
2.53,417  bait's,  weighing  10,983,733  kilos.  Of  this  quantity  18.3,054 
bales  were  consigned  to  the  United  States;  26,770  halt's  to  Argentina: 
11,491  to  Spain;  7,632  to  .Switzerland;  5,260  to  Canatla;  4,098  to 
Uruguay;  anti  the  rest  to  otlier  ctnmtrit's. 

On  November  1  THE  COMPANIA  CUBANA  DE  PR0DU(T0S 
DE  SILICE  (quartz  itnalucts)  opened  a  new  factory  in  Habana. 
The  firm  will  manufatdure  all  kintls  of  glassware  anti  will  use  the 
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silicate  of  the  island,  which  is  of  the  best  quality.  The  factory  will 
employ  200  to  .300  men  and  60  women. 

On  October  28  an  AERIAL  FREIGHT  SERVICE  was  established 
between  New  York  and  Ilabana.  The  hydroplane  leaving  New 
York  on  the  date  mentioned  made  stops  at  Atlantic  City,  Norfolk, 
Wilmington,  Charleston,  Jacksonville,  Miami,  and  Key  West,  and 
brouglit  a  load  of  fountain  pens  worth  $100,000.  Three  passengers 
also  made  the  trip. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  the  NEXT  TOBACCO  CROP  IN  CUBA  will  be 
worth  $.50,000,000. 

HAITI. 

A  jiress  dispatch  dated  London,  England,  November  2,  announces 
that  the  FIRST  DIRECT  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  Great 
Britain  and  Haiti,  since  1800,  wiU  begin  November  12,  when  the 
steamer  f'onwati  will  leave  London  for  Haitian  ports. 

M.  Stenio  Vincent  has  applied  to  the  Port  au  Prince  municipal 
council  for  a  license  giving  him  the  right  to  operate  an  AUTOBUS 
SERVICE  both  in  the  city  and  the  suburbs.  This  service,  if  author¬ 
ized,  will  insure  cheap  transportation  in  and  around  the  city,  as  it 
is  proposed  that  the  fare  shall  not  exceed  4  cents  inside,  the  city  limits 
and  20  cents  outside. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Le  Moniteur,  the  ofhcial  newspaper  of  Haiti, 
there  was  published  an  important  message  sent  to  the  President  by 
tile  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  whicli  the  latter  urged  tlie  necessity 
of  deciding  ujion  A  VAST  SCHEME  OF  IRRIGATION  in  order  to 
increase  the  agricultural  production  in  the  plain  districts.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Rockwell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Pulilic  Roads,  I'nited  States  Department 
of  Agriculture',  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Gayler,  chief  engineer,  have  made  an 
extensive  report  on  a  project  affecting  a  large  territory  in  tlie  region 
of  Cul  de  Sac.  The  cost  of  building  a  modern  system  of  irrigation  in 
this  region  alone  is  put  at  1,40(),()()()  gourdes.  In  his  reply  to  the 
S(‘cretary  of  Agriculture'  the  Pre'sielent  expre'sseel  himself  as  strongly 
in  faveir  e>f  carrying  emt  the  abeive  jireijeu't. 

IIO.N  DUKAS. 

A  elecre'e*  eif  the  Natieuial  Ceuigre'ss,  elateiel  March  12  anel  approveel 
by  the  Preisielent,  give's  tei  Sres.  Je)s6  A.  Rivas,  Rafae'l  Alehivin  L., 
Camile  Sewrano  Calix,  Antemiei  M.  Callejas,  anel  Humberto  Ferrari 
G.,  THE  CON('ESSI()N  TO  DEVELOP  OIL  FIELDS,  (X)AL 
MINES,  NAPHTHA,  AND  OTHER  HYDRO-CARBONS  which  may 
be  elise-overeal  in  tbe  elepartments  of  Cedein,  Olancho,  El  Paraisee,  anel 
territeiry  of  La  Meesquita. 

A  eU'cre'c  eif  the  Natiemal  ('emgre'ss  elate'el  March  28,  proreegut's 
Di'cree  No.  56  of  February  20,  1014,  which  pe'cmitteal  the  IMPOR- 
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TATION  OF  (’ARBIl)E  OF  (’ALCH'M  IN  SOLID  OK  GKANr- 
LATFl)  ('AKBOLINF,  AND  (’KFOLINE  free  from 

(M-nnuMit  and  city  taxes  for  five  years.  The  importation  of  “Oarra- 
jiaticida”  (huf?  poison)  and  similar  articles  is  permitted  free  hy  this 
ilecree. 

By  decree  of  March  12,  the  Natiomd  Congress  apjirovetl  the 
NEW  (X)NTKA(T  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  WITH  VAC(\VRO 
BIfOS.  &  CO.  In  the  contract  the  firm  of  Vaccaro  promises  to  extend 
the  line  of  the  railroad  dreadv  hnilt  into  the  department  of  Atlantida 
to  the  city  of  Yoro  and  to  transjiort  the  mails  free  of  charge  between 
the  United  States  an<l  Honduras. 

During  the  six  months  ending  June  .‘10,  1010,  statistics  of  the  port 
of  Amapala,  Honduras,  show  that  4,().‘18  tons  of  merchandise  were 
inijiorted  in  JO  vessels,  ;17  of  which  were  United  States  ships  and  2 
British.  During  this  same  period  oOO  tons  of  products  were  exported, 
.507,007  pounds  of  coffee  constituting  the  major  part  of  the  ship¬ 
ments.  Of  the  total  coffee  exportation  .50  jx'r  cent  was  shipped  to 
Havre,  over  4S  per  cent  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  remaining  amount 
to  London.  Bullion  value'  at  .?S7:i,.5;i:i  and  concentrates  valued  at 
S6.‘l,642  were  exported  to  New  York.  Small  (juantities  t)f  indigo, 
hides  ami  skins,  and  rubber  comjileted  the  figures  presented. 

MEXICO. 

The  Bureau  of  Viticulture  jiroposes  to  distribute  in  February  and 
March,  1920,  a  million  GRAPEVINE  (T'TTINGS,  at  an  approxi¬ 
mate  jirice  of  .?i:i  per  thousand,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the 
development  of  this  industry  in  the  Republic. 

The  dejiartment  of  agriculture  and  Fomento  has  arranged  to  hold 
conferences  and  demonstrations  relating  to  MODERN  AGRKTTj- 
TUR.VL  MA(THNERY  with  the  object  of  accpiainting  Mexican 
farmers  with  the  use  of  methods  that  will  increase  the  yield  of  crops. 

The  Department  of  Industry  and  ('ommerce  has  been  informed 
that  the  Rolph  Navigation  &  (7>al  (’o  has  begun  the  operation  of  a 
STEAMSHIP  LINE  between  jiorts  of  the  United  States  and  Pacific 
('oast  ports  of  Latin  America. 

The  federated  boards  of  trade  have  decided  to  establish  F(K)D 
BOARDS  to  operate  under  the  direction  of  local  boards  of  traile  in 
the  prineijnd  cities  of  the  Republic. 

J'he  acting  governor  of  the  State  of  ('hihuahua  has  issued  a  decree 
forbidding  Mexican  laborers  to  go  to  the  I'nited  States  until  a  written 
contract  has  been  made  in  each  case  in  accordance  with  the  jirovisions 
of  article  12J  of  the  Mexican  constitution. 

Unrestricted  ('OTTON  EXPORTS  to  the  United  States  and  to 
other  countries  are  now  permitted  bv  the  Mexican  Government. 
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Durinji  tlie  first  nine  niontlis  of  tlie  present  year  the  EXPORTS 
OK  Pl^TROLEUM  aggregated  o6,777,S.S0  barrels,  46,125,730  barrels 
of  which  were  crude  ])etroleum. 

A  German  IMMIGRATION  COMMITTEE  has  been  established 
under  the  direction  of  the  League  for  the  Protection  of  Immigrants. 
The  committee  will  furnish  information  to  ])ersons  contemjdating  set¬ 
tlement  in  Mexico. 

The  Consul  of  Mexico  in  Glasgow  has  advised  the  IIej)artment-of 
Foreign  Relations  that  two  PETROLEUM  COMPANIES  with  a  ca])- 
ital  of  £7,000,000  have  been  organized  to  o])erate  in  Mexico. 

The  President  of  the  Agricultural  and  Electric  Power  Co.  of 
Conchos  has  imported  from  the  United  States  a  thousand  specimens 
of  EDIBLE  FISH  for  breeding  pur])oses.  These  have  been  jdaced 
in  a  number  of  Mexican  rivers. 


NICARAGUA. 

The  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  has  laid  out  large  BANANA  PIjANTA- 
TIONS  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  exjiorting  the  fruit 
directly  to  the  United  States.  The  emjdoyees  of  the  Cuyamel  com- 
jiany  number  600,  and  with  their  families  form  the  town  of  La  Cruz 
with  over  1,000  jiopulation. 

A  national  comjiany  has  begun  the  jiroduction  of  PERUVIAN 
BALSAM  in  the  mountains  of  Cliontjiles,  where  the  trees  which  ])ro- 
duce  the  gum  are  very  |)lentiful. 

Construction  is  completed  on  11  kilometers  of  the  NORTHERN 
HIGHROAD  connecting  Puerto  Diaz  with  Juigalpa.  This  road  wiU 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  ('hontales  mining  district,  from  which 
200  ])ounds  of  gold  are  taken  per  month.  In  connection  with  this 
road  the  dock  of  Puerto  Diaz,  which  will  he  the  largest  in  Nicaragua, 
is  being  constructed. 

S<*nor  Manuel  Gutierrez  Pena  has  formed  a  company  to  establish  a 
BREWERY  in  Managua,  with  a  capital  of  100,000  pesos.  The 
brewery  will  adjoin  the  eleidric  plant  and  ice  factory,  also  the  pro])- 
erty  of  Senor  Pena.  The  brewery  will  furnish  enough  beer  for  the 
country’s  consumption  and  will  jUso  export  to  other  Central  American 
countries. 

An  American  company  will  shortly  establish  in  Nicaragua  a  mod¬ 
ern  plant  for  PREPARING  WOODS  for  export.  Aside  from  other 
tre(*s  in  Nicaragua,  there  are  large  numbers  of  pines  on  the  V'olcan 
del  Viejo,  and  in  other  districts. 

The  FernK-arril  del  Pacifico  is  constructing  a  NEW  D(K’K  in 
Managua  opposite  the  School  of  Arts.  The  dot!k  will  be  of  stone  ami 
reinforced  cement. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  has  ordered  forms  to  be  printed  for  the 
REAL  ESTATE  TAX  ON  C'OFFEE  PLANTATIONS.  The  forms 
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will  give  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  origin  of  the  jiropcrty,  the 
amounts  of  land,  and  the  value  thereof,  the  number  of  emjdoyees, 
their  salaries,  list  of  buildings,  machinery,  trees  that  are  producing 
and  those  that  are  not  yet  jiroductive,  the  year’s  eroj),  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  gathering  it. 

PANAMA. 

The  property  of  the  Compania  Petrolera  de  Choreha  was  purchased 
last  September  by  a  XewYork  firm,  which  intends  to  drill  OIL  WELLS 
at  an  early  date. 

The  Secretary  of  the  treasury  by  authority  of  the  President,  made 
a  contract  on  September  23,  with  Sefior  Ramon  Fernandez  to  take 
chaise  of  the  construction  of  a  PIER  AT  AGUADULCE,  according 
to  the  specifications  submitted  by  the  department  of  promotion. 

According  to  newspajier  rejiorts  the  Holland-American  Steamship 
Line  will  establish  a  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN  VAL¬ 
PARAISO  AND  THE  PORTS  OF  PANAMA,  making  jiorts  of  call 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Chile. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  data  given  below  are  taken  from  a  publication  recently  issued 
by  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Paraguay  on  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  that  country  from  1914  to  lOLS.  Export  products,  such  as 
tobacco,  tannin,  and  dyewoods,  which  before  the  war  were  shipped 
in  large  quantities  to  German  markets,  easily  found  new  markets  in 
the  United  States,  England,  France,  Sjiain,  and  Italy.  These  coun¬ 
tries,  which  until  1914  bought  but  little  raw  materitil  of  Paraguay, 
are  now  the  princijijU  customers  of  that  nation.  In  1915  Paraguay 
had  5,249,043  head  of  cattle,  with  a  surplus  of  500,000  head  available 
for  export,  of  which  only  60,000,  or  70,000  were  sent  to  Argentine 
packing  houses,  and  from  8,000  to  10,000  were  utilized  for  domestic 
purj)oses  in  the  manufacture  of  jerked  beef.  The  result  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  San  Antonio  jiacking  house,  with  a  cajiacity  of  1,000 
head  of  cattle  per  day.  This  establishment  began  ojierations  on 
January  1  last.  Another  jiacking  house  in  which  American  capital 
was  interested  commenced  to  operate  at  Zeballos-cue  in  1918,  and 
now  has  a  daily  output  of  60,000  jiounds  of  meat.  The  San  Salva¬ 
dor  Meat  Extract  Co.,  with  a  daily  cajiacity  of  from  50  to  90  head  of 
cattle,  utilized  for  the  making  of  meat  extracts  and  canned  beef,  has 
also  ])assed  into  the  hands  of  American  capitidists.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  annual  output  of  the  Risso  jiacking  house  has  been  from 
8,000  to  15,000  beeves  used  in  the  jiroduction  of  jerketl  beef.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  grazing  regions  of  the  Republic  could  easily  feed 
20,000,000  head  of  cattle. 
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Paraguay  is  a  country  of  forests,  with  an  area  of  woodland  of  not 
less  than  1 1 ,250,000  hectares,  on  which  grow  in  abundance  construc¬ 
tion  timber,  dyewoods,  and  wood  for  paper  pulp  and  other  uses. 
These  resources  if  exploited  industrially  would  also  produce  chemical 
pnxlucts  and  different  kinds  of  dyes.  There  are  also  a  large  number 
of  fiber  producing  plants  in  the  Republic,  especially  cotton,  which 
could  be  exploited  industrially  at  a  profit.  Oil-producing  plants 
abound,  such  as  coconut  palms,  copaiba,  and  spurge.  These  grpw 
wild  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  forestal  jiroducts  (jue- 
bracho  or  ironwood,  from  which  tannin  is  obtained  for  export,  is  most 
valuable.  This  tree  flourishes  in  the  Chaco  or  western  region,  where 
there  are  factories  which  produce  annually  30,000  tons  of  tanning 
extract.  Lumber  and  timber  for  construction  purposes  are  shipped 
to  I’ruguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  extent,  in  normal 
years,  of  60,000  to  100,000  tons  annually. 

Tobacco  is  the  most  important  agricultural  product  exported  from 
the  country.  The  exports  of  this  staple  in  1918  amounted  to  7,010 
tons,  and  but  for  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  3,000  tons 
more  would  have  been  shipped.  The  orange  crop  in  normal  years 
amounts  to  about  220,000,000  oranges.  Oil-producing  products, 
such  as  spurge,  peanuts,  coconuts,  etc.,  are  exported,  and  corn  is 
grown  in  abundance  for  local  consumption.  Mandioc,  which  is 
cultivated  throughout  the  Republic,  yields  from  20,000  to  22,000 
kilos  per  hectare,  and  is  used  entirely  for  food  jiurposes;  but  starch, 
flour,  tapioca,  and  alcohol  could  be  manufactured  from  it  on  a  large 
scale.  Jtice  and  sugar  are  also  important  jiroducts  of  the  country, 
])ut  the  output  at  the  present  time  is  insufficient  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption. 

In  1863  cotton  was  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  58,000,000  plants, 
(’otton  fiber  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  falirics  and  thread  for 
home  use.  The  production  of  cotton  decreased  during  the  war,  but 
steps  are  being  taken  to  cultivate  it  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to 
supply  the  needs  of  liome  consumption  and  leave  a  surplus  for  export. 

Iron,  manganese,  copper,  and  otlier  minerals  are  encountered  in 
af)undance.  Tlie  Ibicui  iron  mines  were  worked  as  early  as  1863, 
and  produced  ore  assaying  34  per  cent  iron.  The  Quiquio  and  lliicui 
manganese  mini's  contain  ores  which  assay  as  high  as  63  per  cent, 
and  tlie  ore  dejiosits  are  estimated  at  60,000, 000  tons,  ('opjier  has 
also  fieen  found  at  San  Miguel  and  Quiquio. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  five  years,  1914-1918,  was  valued  at 
81,932,672  gold  pesos,  of  wliicli  35,526,223  gold  pesos  were  imports 
and  46,406,449  gold  pesos  were  exports.  In  1918  tfiis  commerce 
amounted  to  22,451,334  gold  pesos,  made  uj)  of  imports,  11,051,622 
gold  pesos,  and  exports  11,399,712  gold  pesos. 
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TIIK  FOKKIGN  ('OMMEKCE  of  the  Republic  amounted  to 
12,628,891  pesos  gold  (gold  peso  ecjuals  SO. 9648)  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year,  of  which  6,006,660  pesos  represented  the 
importation  and  6,662,281  pesos  the  exportation.  The  principal 
imports  were  textiles  and  foodstuffs;  the  exports  quebracho  extract, 
tobacco,  anti  preserved  meats. 

lender  the  name  of  “Comitato  Comerciale  Italiano”  an  ITALIAN 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  has  been  formetl  in  Asuncion  to  increase 
trade  and  frientlly  relations  between  Italy  and  Paraguay.  This 
organization  proposes  to  open  a  permanent  exposition  of  Italian 
])roducts  in  that  city. 

The  Central  Product  Co.,  of  Paraguay,  has  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  National  Government  to  establish  A  NATIONAL  COASTWISE 
SERVICE  with  its  own  vessels. 


PERU. 

By  a  decree,  dated  September  3,  the  Provisional  President  ordered 
the  creation  of  a  SUBSISTENCE  DEPARTMENT  as  a  part  of  the 
ministry  of  the  treasury,  to  take  charge  of  the  statistics  in  relation 
to  the  national  production  and  consumption  of  foodstuffs;  to  study 
the  prices  in  relation  to  the  costs  of  the  same;  and  to  determine  the 
cause  of  the  rise  in  prices. 

The  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  on  September  3  signed 
a  resolution  i)roviding  that  THE  REDITTION  OF  IMPORT 
TAXES  ON  RICE  made  by  resolution  of  August  2  will  be  effective 
only  for  cargoes  arriving  after  the  date  of  the  decree. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic,  dated 
September  3,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  haciendas  of  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Lima  and  of  Callao  shall  devote  15  per  cent  of  their  culti¬ 
vated  land  to  the  production  of  GRAINS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
The  lands  that  are  sown  for  pasturage  are  not  to  be  included  in  the 
15  per  cent. 

The  coastwise  ship-owners  of  Callao  met  on  October  15  at  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  and  agreed  to  put  AN  INCREASE  IN  FREIGHT 
RATES  into  effect,  which  will  i)e  2  sols  (1  sol  =  about  .‘?().5()  U.  S.) 
per  ton  on  merchandise,  and  1  sol  per  ton  on  empty  sacks. 

A  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  dated  October  17, 
authorizes  the  EXPORTATION  OF  HIDES  AND  SKINS  with 
the  duty  fixed  by  law.  The  same  decree  states  that  exportation 
will  be  permitted  oidy  after  local  demands  have  been  supplied,  and 
that  the  prices  “shall  not  be  lower  than  those  obtained  since  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1919.” 

A  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  dated  October  10,  or¬ 
ders  the  REGUKVTION  OF  IMMIGRATION  in  the  following  form: 
The  country  will  pay  a  third  cabin  passage  for  an  immigrant  of  the 
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white  race,  who  is  not  a  gypsy,  and  for  three  members  of  his  family; 
the  country  will  also  guarantee  the  payment  of  his  lodging  and 
maintenance  for  six  days,  and  all  his  household  goods  and  personal 
property,  tools,  etc.,  will  be  given  entry  free  from  customs  duty. 

URUGUAY. 

On  August  11  last  the  treasury  department  ruled  that  EXPORT 
PERMITS  are  not  to  be  issued  until  after  payment  for  same  has  been 
made. 

Under  a  decree  of  August  13  last  the  department  of  public  works 
appointed  a  committee  composed  of  Pedro  Aramundia,  Dr.  As- 
drubal  Delgado,  Dr.  Federico  P.  Arrosa,  Dr.  Eugenio  Lagarmilla, 
Engineer  Carlos  Arocena,  Serapio  Uran,  jr.,  Julio  C.  Barrerira,  Fran¬ 
cisco  J.  Ros,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  TIME  TABLES, 
TARIFFS,  stock  transportation,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  railway 
services  of  the  country. 

A  resolution  of  the  department  of  industry  of  August  15,  1919, 
appoints  a  committee  of  agronomic  engineers  to  investigate  and  re¬ 
port  upon  a  better  use  of  the  PAIAI  forests  of  the  Department  of 
Rocha.  The  report  is  to  cover  the  fruit,  the  manufacture  of  alcohol, 
oil  and  food  therefrom,  as  well  as  a  detailed  study  of  the  leaves,  their 
use  for  feed  and  textile  purposes,  and  the  manufacture  of  palm  honey 
from  the  juice  of  these  plants. 

The  Department  of  interior  states  that  the  stock  of  WHEAT  on 
hand  during  the  first  half  of  September  last  was  30,193,754  kilos. 
The  cereal  crop  in  1918-19  consisted  of  187,523  tons  of  wheat, 
12,059  tons  of  flax,  18,701  tons  of  oats,  1,578  tons  of  barley,  and  455 
tons  of  alpiste. 

The  EXPORTS  OF  MEATS  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
present  year  were  as  follows:  307,844  carcasses  of  frozen  wethers, 
059,507  quarters  of  frozen  beef,  and  1,208  quarters  of  chilled  beef. 
During  the  same  period  of  1918  the  exports  of  frozen  mutton  were 
208,000  carcasses,  frozen  beef,  347,000  quarters,  and  chilled  beef, 
1,014  quarters. 

The  Government  recently  issued  a  decree  exempting  from  customs 
charges  registered  and  unregistered  packages  containing  articles  on 
the  free  list,  even  though  these  packages  are  intended  for  commercial 
purposes. 
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AKGEXTINA. 

According  to  data  published  by  the  General  Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  the  Argentine  Government,  the  assets  of  Argentine 
commercial  companies  consist  of  the  following  values  in  Argentine 
pesos,  currency:  Heal  propert}',  281,874,54(i;  personal,  413,134,807; 
bonds,  09,023,080;  unsecured  credits,  321,319,257;  mortgages, 
209,205,574,  and  pledges,  41,470,715.  The  national  industrial  socie¬ 
ties  have  the  following  assets  in  Argentine  pesos,  currency:  Keal 
property,  200,070,582;  bonds,  22,400,801;  unsecured  credits,  78,- 
509,840;  mortgages,  10,095,121;  and  pledges,  4,901,840.  The  assets 
of  commercial  foreign  companies  in  national  currency  are  as  follows: 
Keal  property,  280,009,890;  personal  property,  551,821,105;  bonds, 
59,727,279,  and  unsecured  credits,  201,072,454.  Foreign  industrial 
companies  have  the  following  assets  in  Argentine  pesos,  currency: 
Keal  property,  230,870,784;  personal  property,  253,104,258;  bonds, 
20,983,529;  unsecured  loans,  38,985,745;  and  mortgages,  517,332. 
The  reserve  fund  of  foreign  companies  is  117,539,491,  while  that  of 
domestic  companies  is  254,734,300.  The  reserve  fund  of  the  national 
railways  is  337,540  pesos,  currency,  and  of  foreign  railways,  90,000,141 
pesos,  currency. 

The  Hispanic  South  American  Bank,  established  about  live  years 
ago  by  Antonio  Porto,  luvs  just  opened  a  branch  in  Buenos  Aires. 

A  statement  of  the  Spanish  Bank  of  the  Kiver  Plate  shows  that 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  its  net  profits  were 
8,379,623  pesos,  currency.  This  enabled  the  bank  to  litpiidate  obli¬ 
gations  aggi’egating  1,340,342  ])esos,  currency,  l)ay  an  extra  divi¬ 
dend  of  3  pesos  |)er  share,  and  credit  to  the  assets  corn*sponding  to 
the  pres(*nt  fiscal  year  487,675  ]>esos. 

The  committee  of  the  house  of  deputies  recommend  the  following 
BUlXiI^T  exjHUiditures  for  1920,  the  amounts  being  expresseil  in 
Argentine  paper  ])esos:  Gongress,  4,790,260;  dejiartment  of  interior. 
.54,726,068;  foreign  relations,  4,295, .534;  finance,  16,325,164;  public 
ilebt,  124,006,484;  justice  and  public  instruction,  75,861,814;  war. 
35,792,572;  marine,  31,163,026;  agriculture,  10,2.55,880;  public  works. 
13,698,875;  jiensions,  retirement,  etc.,  17,414,244;  public  works, 
2.5,619,1>00,  and  subsidies  and  charity,  11,825,304.  The  iirincipal 
items  of  rt'ceipts  are  estimated  as  follows:  Imports,  97,000,000; 
internal  taxes,  80,000,000;  income  taxes,  33,00t),000;  patents, 
6,000,000;  and  stamps,  25,000,000. 
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cnii.K. 

A  recent  re|)()rt  of  the  (le])artment  of  finance  states  that  in  IhlS 
there  were  life  INSl'KANCt^  (X)MPAXIES  in  operation  in  tlie 
l{epu})lic,  9  of  which  were  national,  2  American,  and  2  English. 
Foreign  fire  insurance  com|)anies  had  22  agt'iicies  in  operation,  6  of 
which  were  German  and  16  English.  Then*  wen*  also  53  domestic 
fire  insurance  comi)anies  doing  business  in  the  Republic,  and  9  foreign 
maritime  companies,  8  of  which  are  English  and  1  German.  'The 
amoimt  of  fire  insurance  WTitten  in  1918  aggregated  2,119,749,756 
l)esos,  an  increase  of  531,156,220  pesos  over  that  of  1917.  The  value 
of  life  insurance  i)olicies  taken  out  in  1918  was  59,511,660  pesos  as 
compared  with  45,141,506  in  1917.  Maritime  insurance  in  1918  de¬ 
creased  in  the  sum  of  3,981,290  pesos.  The  license  taxes  of  these 
insurance  comi)anies  in  1918  aggregated  253,000  ])esos,  while  the 
2  per  cent  tax  on  premiums  of  fire  insurance  comj)anies  amounted  to 
546,766  pesos,  or  35,729  ])esos  more  than  in  1917. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  Caldas  and  the  Ituiz  de  Manizales  banks  have  loaned  to  the 
CALDAS  JtAILWAY  ('().  .S600,000,  gold,  to  be  used  in  continuing 
construction  work. 

The  department  of  the  treasury  has  ordered  the  mint  in  Bogota  to 
issue  XK'KEIj  ('OIX  of  the  denomination  of  5  centavos.  These 
coins  are  badly  needed  in  facilitating  small  basiness  transactions. 

Under  a  contract  made  with  the  government  of  Antioiiuia  Gabriel 
P«»sadas  has  b(*en  commissioned  to  a<'t  abroad  as  the  fiscal  agent  of 
the  department  of  Antioquia  in  NEGOTIATIXG  LOAXS,  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  information,  and  propaganda  work. 

ITider  date  of  S<*ptember  3  last  the  executive  jiower  promulgated 
a  decree  authorizing  the  treasury  departmc'iit  to  circulate  S60(),00() 
in  TJtE.VSI'RY  CERTIFIGATES  of  the  denomination  of  $1.  These 
certificates  are  to  be  issued  exclusively  in  exchange  for  certificates  of 
the  same  class  of  .?1()  denomination. 

The  law  enact(‘<l  by  Congn'ss  for  the  DliEDGIXG  AXl)  CAXAL- 
IZ.\TK)X  of  the  ports  of  Cartagena  and  Buenaventura,  under  the 
same  conditioiLS  as  those  for  similar  work  at  Bocas  d<*  (N>niza  and  the 
port  of  Barrampiilla,  also  sets  aside  for  this  purpose  a  ])art  of  the 
customs  duties  and  port  dues  of  the  Barranquilla  customhouse,  as 
well  as  such  receipts  from  taxes  as  may  be  l<*vie<l  for  the  carrying  on 
of  this  work. 

The  department  of  home  affairs  (Gobic'rno)  has  <-ontracted  with  an 
English  firm  to  engrave  11,028,000  POSTAGE  STAMPS  of  the 
denominations  of  1,  and  3  centavos,  and  I,  2,  5,  and  10  pesos. 
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CIBA. 

By  a  law  puhlishod  on  Angpist  22,  a  SI’BSIDY  WAS  GliAXTEI) 
TO  THE  MAXZAXILLO-NIQl'ERO  RAILllOAl),  amounting  to 
S 12, ()()()  for  every  kilometer.  This  railroad  will  go  through  Calicito, 
(’ampeehuela,  Ceiba  Ilueea,  San  Ifamon,  Media  Luna,  and  Viearia. 
The  company  which  obtained  the  concession  to  build  the  railroad 
will  begin  to  receive  the  subsidy  after  constructing  the  first  five 
kilometers. 

During  the  economic  year  of  1918-19  the  d'STOMS  DUTIES 
amounted  to  839, .546, 560,  which  shows  an  increase  of  857,556  over 
the  revenue  of  1917-18,  which  wjis  839,489,004.  As  the  estimate  of 
the  budget  for  1918-19  was  837,000,000,  this  figure  has  been  exceeded 
by  82, .546, ,560. 

On  September  17  THE  CTHJAX  STEAMSHIP  (X).,  VIAJERA 
AX’TILLAXA  was  organized  in  Habana,  with  an  authorized  capital 
of  84,000,000,  represented  by  20,000  shares  of  preferred  stock,  with  a 
fixed  dividend  of  8  ])er  cent  and  a  nominal  value  of  8100  each;  ami 
20,000  commou  shares.  The  comjiauy  is  making  jirraugements  with 
English  and  American  shipyards  for  the  construction  of  seven 
steamers. 

The  greatest  ('USTOMS  REVEXl'E  ever  taken  in  the  ])ort  of 
Habana  in  one  month  was  collected  in  the  month  of  October,  amount¬ 
ing  to  83,511,442. 

MKXU'O. 

On  October  15  last  (Jreat  Britain  renewed  its  POSTAL  MOXEY 
ORDER  SERVK’E  with  Mexico. 

'Phe  governor  of  Yucatan  has  removed  all  taxes  on  the  exploitation 
of  HEXEQUEX  with  the  exception  of  one  which  is  to  be  subject  to 
a  scbedule  corresponding  to  tbe  price  of  the  fiber,  said  price  to  be 
fixed  semi-monthly  by  the  executive  power  of  Yucatan. 

On  October  7  last  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury  fixed  the  following 
charges  for  the  minting  and  reminting  of  GOLD  ('OIXS:  Aztecas,  0.5 
j)er  cent;  hidalgos,  0.6  per  cent ;  half  hildagos,  0.7  per  cent ;  and  (piarter 
hidalgos,  0.8  per  cent. 

In  September  last  the  receipts  of  the  Federal  DISTRICT  GOVERX- 
M ENT  were  l,636,27!t  pesos,  and  the  ex|)enditures  1,223,30.5  pesos. 

The  President  has  signed  a  decree  repealing  the  powem  granted  to 
the  MONET.VRY  ('OMMISSION  under  decree  t)f  duly  7,  1917,  con- 
ctTning  the  iKpiidation  of  B.VXKS  OF  ISSl’E.  The  department  of 
iinanc(^  now  has  charge  i»f  these  rupiidations. 

'Phe  MUNK’IP.VL  Bl’DGET  of  'Pampico  for  1920  amounts  to 
2,000,000  pesos. 
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PARAGUAY. 

THK  ('rSTOMS  RECEIPTS  amounted  to  r)47,362  pesos,  coined 
f^old  (peso  gold  equals  $0.9648)  and  10,424,862  pesos  jiaper,  for  the 
first  si.x;  months  of  the  year.  Of  this  amount  271,073  pesos  gold  and 
10,231,637  pesos  paper  represent  the  imports,  275,330  gold,  and  94,070 
jiaper  the  exports,  and  959  gold  and  99,155  paper  the  internal  revenue. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  BAN(X)  ('ONSTRIX’TOR  DEL 
PARAGl’AY,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  the  -net 
profit  for  the  aforementioned  period  was  548,337  pesos,  national 
money. 

Presidential  deeree  of  September  26  modifies  the  provisions  of  the 
IMPORT  TAX  law  now  in  effect,  which  was  ajiproved  hy  decree  No. 
3,987  of  November  12,  1915. 

PERU. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  PERUVIAN  RANKS  for  the  first  InUf  of 
the  present  year  was  the  following:  The  Banco  del  Peru  y  Londres, 
on  June  30,  presented  a  balance  of  £10,276,670  with  £140,446  gohl 
and  £49,010  silver  on  hand  in  its  vaults.  The  Savings  Bank  of  the 
Public  Beneficence  of  Lima  in  its  statement  of  July  31  pri'sented  a 
balance  of  £1,255,613.  The  mortgage  and  loan  section  on  the  same 
day  presented  a  balance  of  £130,688.  The  Banco  Internacional  del 
Peru  on  July  31  published  a  balance  of  £1,332,436,  having  £109,006 
in  gold  on  hand.  The  loan  section  showed  a  balance  of  £27,175. 
The  Banco  Aleman  Transatlantico,  on  June  30,  showed  a  balance  of 
£3,046,358;  of  this  totid  106,051  were  gold  pounds  and  2,992  poimds 
silver. 

According  to  statements  presented  June  30,  1918,  THE  BUSINESS 
OF  INSURAN('E  COMP.VNIPjS  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
jiresent  year  showed  an  increase  in  their  totjil  earnings,  as  follows: 
The  30th  of  .lune,  1919,  showed  in  gross  profits,  interests,  and  rentjUs, 
£211,064,2.59,  as  against  £170,637,089  for  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1918.  For  reinsurance  and  commissions,  £82,780,290  as 
against  £57,992,101  for  the  same  periods.  I'or  claims  paid, £48,802,- 
909  as  against  £18,699,406,  respectively.  For  general  and  prop¬ 
erty  expenses,  £25,3.59,304  against  £18,488,076.  For  investments 
in  real  property,  £351,1129,681  against  £320,804,434;  for  funds 
invested  in  securiti(*s,  £171,362,065  as  against  £  1 44, 895, .594. 

.Vt  the  mecding  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  a  table  showing  th<< 
PROFITS  OF  THE  RAILROADS  AND  STEAMSHIPS  from 
1890-91  to  1917-18  was  made  public.  Tlie  profits  of  1917-18  were 
12,869,337  sob's  (sole  — $0..50  United  States),  exceeding  those  ma«le 
in  1916-17  hy  the  sum  of  1,511,170  soles. 
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SALVADOR. 

According  to  newspaper  reports  the  BUDGET  APPROVED  FOR 
1919-20  fixes  the  expenditures  at  1.3,541,533  pesos  (peso  =  $0.80191 
and  the  revenue  for  the  year  at  13,360,450  pesos.  This  shows  a 
deficit  of  181,083  pesos.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are 
given  as  follows:  Import  taxes,  5,600,000  pesos;  export  tax,  2,729,8.50 
pesos;  liquor  tax,  2,995,100  pesos;  sealed  paper  and  stamps,  4.50,000 
jM'sos;  direct  taxes,  495,000  pesos;  various  taxes,  303,500  pesos; 
and  fees,  787,000  pesos.  The  expenditures  have  been  computed  as 
follows;  Assembly  and  presidency  of  the  Republic,  168,020  pesos; 
Government,  3,345,127  pesos;  war  and  navy,  3,000,000  pesos;  pro¬ 
motion,  1,657,823  pesos;  public  instruction,  1,269,381  pesos;  public 
credit,  1,200,000  pesos;  justice,  919,054  pesos;  treasury,  878, .521 
pesos;  beneficence,  693,460  pesos;  foreign  relations,  334,18.5  pesos; 
and  agriculture,  75,960  pesos. 


URUGUAY. 

The  receipts  of  the  public  treasury  during  the  fiscal  year  1917-18 
were  33,270,513  pesos,  while  the  EXPENDITURES  amounted 
to  35,907,909  pesos,  or  a  deficit  of  2,637,396  pesos,  the  latter  sum 
having  been  covered  by  a  new  appropriation  made  by  Congress. 
The  net  customs  receipts  during  the  period  referred  to  aggregated 
11, 461, .503  pesos,  which  is  478,569  pesos  more  than  the  receipts  of 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

To  meet  interest  on  the  CONSOLIDATED  DEBT  OF  URUGUAY 
and  the  railway  guarantees,  a  payment  has  been  made  to  the  Bank 
of  Ijondon  and  of  the  River  Plate  of  45  per  cent  of  the  customs 
revenues  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  5,206,437  pesos  received  by 
the  customs  officials  on  account  of  railway  guarantee  securities. 
The  public  debt  on  July  1,  1917,  was  1.56,1.56,702  pt'sos.  Adding 
to  this  the  500,000  pesos  of  the  colonization  loan  and  the  amount 
contracted  during  the  fiscal  year,  makes  a  total  of  162,3.59,906  pesos. 
'Phis  amount,  less  exchanges  and  payments  aggregating  1,836,267, 
left  outstanding  on  June  30,  1918,  a  total  of  160,523,638  pesos. 

The  CUSTOMS  REVENUES  in  August  last  were  2,070,000,  or 
30,000  pesos  in  excess  of  the  largt*st  ever  collected  tluring  the  same 
month  of  prior  years. 

The  department  of  finance  has  issued  a  <lecree  regulating  the 
REAL  PROPERTY  TAX  L.VW  effective  in  Montevideo  during  the 
fiscal  year  1919-20. 

The  BUlXiET  of  the  economic  admini.strative  hoard  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Montevideo  for  the  jiresent  fiscal  year,  amounting  to 
3,449,440  pesos,  was  approved  by  Congress  on  August  22  last. 
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The  senate  finance  committee  has  recommended  that  SILVER 
COIN  of  the  denomination  of  20  centavos  be  minted  to  the  amount 
of  from  300,000  to  500,000  pesos. 

A  report  of  the  bank  inspector  shows  the  following  results  in  Uru¬ 
guayan  pesos,  representing  average  DAILY  BALANCES:  Cash  on 
hand,  72,769,530;  deposits  in  account  current,  71,913,530;  time 
deposits,  45,456,562;  and  advances,  141,823,767.  The  gold  coin  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  August  last  was  62,238,685  pesos. 

A  legislative  decree  of  September  15  provides  that  the  funds  on 
hand  from  the  ADDITIONAL  LICENSE  TAX  on  insurance,  as  well 
as  receipts  from  this  source  in  future,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  materials  for  the  fire  department  of  Montevideo  and  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  capitals,  as  well  as  for  construction,  purchase,  and  repair  of 
buildings  for  the  use  of  firemen  or  for  the  betterment  of  the  service. 

VENEZUELA. 

THE  NATIONAL  BUDGET  OF  PUBLIC  RECEIPTS  AND 
EXPENSES  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1919,  and  ending  June 
30,  1920,  as  submitted  by  Congress  June  21  and  ratified  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  on  June  28,  calculates  the  receipts  for  the  year  at  49,153,000 
bolivars  (bolivar  =  S0.1930)  and  fixes  the  expenditures  at  the  same 
figure,  divided  as  follows;  Internal  relations,  10,981,632;  foreign 
relations,  1,327,032;  trea.sury,  14,109,273;  war  and  navy,  9,000,000; 
promotion,  4,263,288;  public  works,  6,193,800;  public  instruction, 
2,791,548;  appropriation  for  budget  <leficiencies,  486,428  bolivars. 
The  principal  sources  of  revenue  as  given  in  the  budget  are  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Import  taxes,  10,500,000  bolivars;  tax  on  cigarettes,  7,980,000; 
li(luor  tax,  6,750,000;  salt  tax,  6,500,000;  stamp  tax,  4,000,000; 
foreign  debt  .surtax  of  30  per  cent,  3,300,000;  national  tax  of  121 
cent,  1,375,000;  land  tax  of  121  jier  cent,  1,375,000,  etc. 

In  complete  and  final  adjustment  of  the  Franco- Venezuelan  proto¬ 
col  of  I'ebruary  11,  1913,  on  October  1  the  V'enezuelan  Government 
paid  57,692  bolivars,  the  last  monthly  payment  on  the  DIPLOMATIC 
DEBT  OF  3,000,000  BOLIVARS.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
protocol  French  claims  originating  in  causes  prior  to  June  30,  1903, 
were  estimated  at  this  figure.  The  French  charge  d’affaires  at 
Caracas  on  October  1  gave  a  recei|)t  in  full  to  tbe  minister  of  foreign 
relations. 

The  net  profits  of  the  B.\N(X)  DE  M.\R.\CAIBO  in  the  six  months 
from  January  1  t(»  June  30  of  the  |)resent  year  were  143,000  bolivars 
(bolivar  =  80.1930).  The  reserve;  fund  of  this  bank  is  107,534  boli¬ 
vars,  its  authorized  capital  1,250,000,  of  which  937,500  is  in  cash. 


COLOMBIA — HOLY  SEE. 

Pendiii"  tho  ratification  by  the  Congress  of  Colombia  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  in  November,  1918,  ratified  the  CONVENTION 
CONCERNING  THE  EXECUTION  OF  ARTICLE  “25”  OF  THE 
(’ON(X)RI)AT,  arranged  in  Bogota  between  COLOMBIA  and  THE 
HOLY  SEE,  on  October  9,  1918.  According  to  the  convention  the 
sum  the  Colombian  Government  is  to  pay  to  the  church  is  fixed  at 
.?82,0()(),  which  will  be  divided  by  mutual  agreement  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  contracting  parties  in  the  respective  religious  commu¬ 
nities.  The  convention  will  be  in  force  for  10  years  from  the  date 
of  its  ratification. 

PA  RAO  LAY — SPA  I X. 

On  June  23  last  a  TREATY  OF  EXTRADITION  between  Para¬ 
guay  and  Spain  was  concluded  in  Asuncion,  Paraguay.  The  high 
contracting  parties  agree  to  reciprocally  deliver  persons  prosecuted 
for  offenses  which  subject  them  to  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  of 
not  less  than  two  years,  or  its  eipiivalent,  and  those  who  may  have 
l)een  punished  a  year  with  the  same  penalty  as  a  minimum.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  cause  for  extradition,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  crime  calling  for  same  be  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  high  contraeting  parties,  and  that  the  person  accused  Should 
actually  have  been  in  that  jurisdiction  at  the  time  the  crime  was 
committed.  Either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  may  terminate 
the  treaty  by  eommunicating  a  year  in  atlvance  to  the  other  its 
intention  so  to  do. 
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rn(l(*r  (Into  of  Soj)toml)or  24,  tlu'n*  jippc'arod  in  tho  Monitour 

tli(“  t(*.\t  of  tho  law  onaotod  on  Sc'ptomhor  12  roorfianizinj'  tho  POSTAL 
SKK\T('K  in  Haiti. 

MKXICO. 

On  Ootoh(*r  27  last  tho  Prosidont  of  tho  Kopnhlio  issmal  a  (h‘oroo 
oonoornin<r  now  SILVER  AXI)  (’OPPEK  ('OIXS.  This  d(*or(*o  pro- 
vid(‘s  that  tin*  now  silvor  coins  of  tho  (h'lioininations  of  1  p(‘So,  oO 
and  20  o(*ntavos,  shall  have  a  liiKMK'ss  of  720  inilosimos  of  silv(*r  and 
2so  inilosimos  of  ooppiT,  and  shall  ho  oonsidi'n'd  imn-oly  as  fractions 
of  tho  <£old  coins.  Tin*  now  copper  coin  shall  have  a  value  of  10 
centavos,  a  woi<;ht  of  12  ftrains,  and  a  composition  of  On  per  cent 
copper,  2.~>  per  c(‘nt  tin,  and  2..n  p(“r  c(‘nt  zinc.  Th(*so  coins  are 
ri'strictod  lo<:al  tond(*r,  and  tlu'ir  receipt  is  only  ohlijiatory  in  a  sin<tlo 
payment  of  not  more  than  20  pesos  for  tin*  silvor  coins,  and  2  jiosos 
for  tho  co[)pcr  coin.  Any  pia-son  may  |)ros(>nt  any  amount  of  tlu'si* 
fractional  silvor  and  copper  coins  to  tho  ollicos  of  tin*  treasury  for 
conversion  into  <;(tld  coin,  provided  tho  o.\chan<;(‘  is  solicited  in 
amounts  (tf  20  or  iintro  pesos.  Tho  now  coins  will  ho  nn-oivod  hy 
th(‘  .State  in  unlimited  (piantitios  in  tho  payment  of  taxes  on  a  jiar 
with  {Told.  Tho  silvor  coins  of  tho  denominations  of  1  pi'so,  uO,  20, 
and  10  centavos,  issued  in  accordance  with  tho  law  of  Xovomhor 
l.‘L  lOlS,  shall  continue  to  have  tin*  same  lo^jal  tender  power  as  was 
jriven  them  under  that  law  while,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presid(*nt, 
the  conditions  for  the  exchanj^e  of  fractional  coin  may  so  napiin*. 
The  laws  of  March  2.7,  Oct<d)cr  .'11,  and  .Xovomhor  I.‘{,  IttlS,  contimn; 
in  f(»rcc  ill  so  far  as  they  do  not  coidlict  with  tlu!  provisions  of  the 
present  law. 

I'AIIAOf.W. 

t)n  July  IS  the  law  was  promul^at(‘d  which  chanj^ed  article*  o  of 
the  ORtiAXI/ATlOX  OK  Ml  XICl  PALITI ES.  Tin*  law  states 
that  in  the  cajiital  of  the  Rcpuhlic  there  shall  he  a  council  of  tl  rej'ular 
rnemhers  and  tl  supplementary  memhers  and  I  mayor,  to  he  elected 
in  the  [iroportion  of  .‘1  rcj;nlar  and  supplementary  memhers  to  each 
municipal  di'-trict.  In  the  cities  of  (!once|)cion,  Kilar,  Encarna- 
cion,  Villarrica,  and  other  towns  mentioned  hy  the  Executivi*,  this 
council  will  (-(insist  of  7  rcjrular  nicmh(>rs  and  4  supplementary 
mcmheis  and  I  mayor.  In  ol her  towns  nf  the  Repiihlic  t In*  councils 
will  have  rc^'ular  and  supplementary  memhers. 

7:',(» 
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VKXE7.UELA. 

On  Juno  27  was  pul>lislu*<l  a  LAW  COXC'ERXIXG  MOUXTAIXS 
AXD  RIVERS  wliicli  ropouls  that  of  Juno  26,  1915.  By  virtuo  of 
tlio  now  law,  mountains  looatod  in  unolaimoci  rogions  aro  oonsidorocl 
national  proj)orty,  and  springs  or  othor  souroos  of  wator  aro  to  ho 
protootod  and  prosorvod.  Such  mountains  aro  inalionahlo.  Alj 
lakos,  rivors,  crooks,  and  sjjrings  locatod  in  unclaimod  and  public 
lands  aro  rogardod  as  tho  proporty  of  tho  Stato. 

On  Jimo  24  was  ]nd)lishod  the  now  LAW  OF  EXCLAIMED  AXD 
RUBLIC  LAXDS  which  ropoals  tho  laws  of  June  24,  1918,  and 
April  8,  1904,  and  other  laws  on  the  same  subject.  Lands  are  con¬ 
sidered  unclaimod  which  are  neither  the  proj)erty  of  any  particular 
person,  nor  public  lands,  nor  lands  belonging  lawfully  to  corporations 
or  other  juridical  entities.  Those  lands  will  bo  considorod  as  public 
lands  which  have  been  actpiirod  or  used  as  such  by  cities  or  towns; 
also  the  lands  of  vacated  native  villages,  and  unclaimed  lands  which 
in  the  future  may  pass  to  the  dominion  of  such  municipalities  as 
recpiest  them.  I’nclaimed  lands  may  be  rented  for  a  period  not  to 
o.xcood  15  years,  but  this  term  may  bo  extended  when  the  land  has 
heon  improved.  Tho  rent  shall  bo  fixed  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  3 
per  cent  annually  on  the  value  of  tho  lands.  Xo  greater  amount  of 
land  may  be  rented  to  anyone  than  could  be  sold  to  him  under  the 
law.  Laiuls  may  not  bo  rented  or  sold  uidoss  tho  land  census  ordered 
by  law  has  boon  in  force.  Any  Venezuelan  or  stranger  may  buy 
lands.  Xo  foreign  government  may  buy  or  rent  lands.  Whoever 
buys  unclaimed  lands  does  so  at  his  own  risk  with  the  understanding 
that  ho  recognizes  tho  rights  of  the  occupants  concodetl  to  them  by 
law.  It  is  forbidden  to  sell  to  one  ])orson.  at  one  time,  more  than 
1,990  hoctaroas  for  agriculture,  or  more  than  5,009  for  stock  raising. 
Larger  (piantitios  may  bo  sold  oidy  when  tho  (lovernmont  consiilers 
it  expedient  for  agrieulture  or  stock  raising  in  regions  litthMlovelopod. 
'I'lie  minister  of  public  works  in  the  15  days  following  the  conclusion 
t»f  the  land  owners’  ceiisus  will  publish  the  lowest  price  per  hectarea 
for  the  sale  of  lands  for  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  prices  being 
fixed  in  ('ach  case  by  appraiseis  who  will  consider  the  richness  and 
the  situation  of  the  lands.  'Phe  resolutiim  appnn'ing  the  sale  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  decision  t)f  (’ongress.  and  the  ptircha'^er  shall 
be  oblig(‘d  to  pay  the  price  of  the  land  in  full  within  90  (lays  after 
the  consent  of  (’ongn'ss  to  the  sale  is  published. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
kAiroEDUCATION; 


The  general  directorate  of  telegraphs  has  established  A  SCHOOL 
OF  WIRKLKSS  TELEGRAPHY  on  the  Morro  (hill)  of  San  Antoiiio, 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  school  also  teaches  ordinary  telegraphy,  and 
the  use  of  the  Morse  and  Baudet  codes.  It  is  provided  with  two 
wireless  towers,  one  for  short-range  use  and  the  other  for  long¬ 
distance  messages. 

CHILE. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  Chilean  Government 
has  authorized  the  Amuantegui  Lyceum  to  begin  a  third  course  of 
NIGHT  INSTRUCTION  in  general  hookecping,  commercial  trans¬ 
actions,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  correspondence,  type¬ 
writing,  stenography,  English,  German,  and  French. 

COLOMBIA. 

The  law  of  September  8  provides  for  the  establishment  in  Bogota 
of  a  POLICE  SCHOOL  for  the  preparation  and  e<lucation  of  police 
officers  and  emjiloyees.  The  law  authorizes  the  President  to  employ 
foreign  instructors  as  teachers  in  this  school,  and  to  send  every  three 
years  three  of  its  most  meritorious  students  to  complete  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  branch  abroad.  Not  less  than  three  scholarships  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  of  the  departments. 

According  to  official  <lata  iluring  the  last  school  year  there  were 
in  the  Department  of  Narino  si.\  Government  (X)LLEGES  with  an 
enrollment  of  320  students,  11  jirivate  colleges  with  1,070  pupils, 
263  Government  schools  with  21,240  pupils,  and  25  private  schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  1,383  pupils.  The  expenses  of  the  department 
for  educational  purposes  last  year  were  .$168,083. 

A  refiort  of  the  First  National  Pedagogic  Congress,  which  was  held 
in  Bogota  in  1017,  has  been  published.  The  law  under  which  this 
congress  was  held  makes  provision  for  holding  the  following  con¬ 
gresses;  The  National  Pedagogic  ('ongress  biennially  in  Bogota; 
departmental  |K*dagogic  ass(*mblies  annually  in  the  ca|)itals  of  the 
flepartments;  |)rovincial  pedagogic  assembliiw  annually  in  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  [irovinces;  and  monthly  meidings  of  the  [K^dagogie  lyceums. 


By  a  law  of  August  15  an  appropriation  of  $12,000  was  ma<h^  f«>r 
THE  CG.NSTRUCTIGN  OF  SIX  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  f(»r  ele- 
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mentary  education,  one  to  he  built  in  each  of  the  six  municipalities 
of  the  Province  of  ('ainaguey. 


HAITI. 

In  tlie  Moniteur  of  September  27  there  were  jmhlished  the  XEW 
RULES  governing:  the  annual  examinations  which  are  taken  by 
j)U])ils  of  the  elementary  schools  who  wish  to  be  awarded  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  primary  instruction. 

NICARAGUA. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  to  have  a  building  constructed  in 
the  ward  of  Santo  Domingo  of  Managua  for  a  XATIOXAL  IXSTI- 
TUTE.  The  principal  educational  institutions  are  located  about  the 
city  in  the  following  manner:  In  the  eastern  part,  in  the  ward  of 
Santo  Domingo,  the  XatiomU  Institute;  to  the  south,  the  Teachers’ 
Institute;  to  the  west,  the  Scdiool  of  Ajiplied  Prineijiles,  an  annex  of 
the  Teachers’  Institute;  centrally  located  is  the  Xormal  Institute  for 
Schoolmistresses  with  its  School  of  Apjdied  Princijdes;  and  also  to 
the  west  the  Xuns’  School  for  Young  Ladies.  There  are  also  graded 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

In  order  to  encounige  professiomil  education  the  President  of  the 
Republic  has  designated  for  the  SPIIOOL  OF  Ij.\.W,  one  of  the  best 
buildings  of  the  city  ojijiosite  the  PiUace  of  Justice. 

On  September  2,’)  the  LAW  SlTJDEXTS’  (TjUR  was  inaugurated 
in  Managua.  The  obje<‘t  of  the  club  is  to  contribute  to  the  intelltH-tual 
and  general  develojunent  of  the  students  of  this  branch  of  learning. 

PAUAOl'AY. 

In  the  jiresence  of  the  minister  of  jiublic  instruction.  Government 
officials  of  Paraguay  on  September  23,  the  anniversary  of  the  ileath 
in  Paraguay  of  the  IT’Ugimyan  general.  Don  Josf*  Artigas,  laid  the 
corner  stone  of  THE  ARTIGAS  SCHOOL.  The  school  is  located  in 
Trinidad,  where  the  famous  Uruguayan  patriot  jiassed  his  last  days. 

Presidential  decree  of  July  23  changed  the  |)lan  of  X^tlRMAIi 
SCHOOIj  courses  in  the  cities  »»f  Asuncion  ami  Villarica.  extending 
it  to  four  yearn  instead  of  three,  as  jirescribed  by  tlie  decree  i*f  Feb¬ 
ruary  T),  Iblb. 

The  course  of  SEGOXD.VRY  SCHOOLS  (high  schools)  has  been 
chang(‘d  into  two  jieriods.  The  fiist  perital  will  be  elementary  and 
general,  covering  four  years;  (he  siroml  will  be  ])reparatory  and 
sp<‘cial  and  will  cover  two  years. 

In  September  A  PUOPII YL.\C'riC  I.XSTITUTE  was  established 
under  the  «lir«'clion  of  the  distinguisheil  Paraguayan  physician. 
Hr.  Vict«)r  Idoyaga. 
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ria'di'AV. 

Tlie  national  administrative  hoard,  actin*;:  in  (*ooj)oration  with  the 
dej)artmcnt  of  j)uhlic  instruction,  on  Fehruarv  16  last  ])rej)arcd  a 
resolution  ajjproviiif;  the  first  and  swond  year  ('Ol'KSES  IX  ME- 
(’IIAXK'S  recommended  hy  the  hoard  of  directors  of  the  school  of 
engineers  and  annexe<l  hranehes.  The  first  year’s  course  eom|)rises 
thermodynamics,  elements  of  machinery,  steam  frenerators  and  shoj) 
work,  while  the  second  year’s  course  includes  steam  ])iston  engihes, 
steam  plants,  internal-comhustion  motoi’s,  hydraulic  machinery,  and 
shop  and  lahoratory  work. 


AlUiEXTlXA. 


Preliminary  steps  have  heen  taken  lookinjt  to  the  concluding  of  a 
TELEGRAPH  ('OXVEXTIOX  hetween  Ai-gentina  and  Lruguay,  to 
take  the  ])lace  of  a  form(*r  j)act  which  e.xpired  a  few  years  ago. 

Statistics  covering  tin*  five-y<*ar  j)eriod  of  the  lat(*  war  show  that 
220,000  persons,  all  of  whom  were  foreigners  with  the  excej)tion  of  a 
few  naturalized  citizens,  emigrate*!  from  Argentina.  Xearly  all  of 
these  were  Italians  and  Spaniards.  Xotwithstanding  this  loss  the 
immigrants  arriving  in  the  countr\’  exceeded  this  numher  hy  2,632. 

The  lecture  committee  of  the  national  hoard  of  women,  an  oi-gani- 
zation  working  for  a  gn'ater  development  (»f  culture  among  Argen¬ 
tine  women,  has  called  for  a  competitive  LITERARY  ('OXTEST 
from  the  w<*men  residents  of  the  Repuhlic,  on  subjects  to  he  sele<-ted 
hy  the  j)ersons  participating.  The  first  ])rize  is  300  j>esos,  the 
seeoml,  200  j)esos,  and  the  thinl,  a  gold  nualal. 


BRAZIL. 

The  Academy  of  Literature  of  Rio  «le  .lan(‘iro,  in  a  recent  meeting, 
formed  a  proj(‘ct  tending  toward  the  ('LOSER  1  NTELIiEt’Tl’AL 
RELATION  of  Brazil  with  the  other  countries  of  the  Americas. 
The  a<‘a<lemy  proposes  to  cnait**  sp(‘cial  committees  to  attend  to  the 
distrihution  of  ho(»ks  and  pamphlets  among  the  difhu'i'iit  countries. 
The  a*'ademy  states  its  regri't  at  the  pnivious  lack  of  knowhalge  of  tin* 
literature  of  tin*  various  c(»untries,  particularly  of  tin*  I’nited  States, 
saying  that  from  tin*  int(*llectual  int(*r<*ourse  of  (he  nations  tin* 
gr<*at(*st  h(*in*fit  can  he  deriv(*d.  'I’o  this  innl  it  will  <‘all  acongr(*ss  of 
literature!  und<!r  tin!  ausph*(*s  of  tin*  vari«nis  governnn*nts  wln*re 
lit(*rateurs  from  all  tin*  Ann*ri«*as  may  nn*<*t. 
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By  jm'sich'nlial  docroo  of  S<*pt(‘mh(‘r  24  tho  Bra/.ilian  loj^ation  in 
France  was  raised  to  an  emhassy. 

Tnder  the  auspices  of  tiie  Historical  and  Cleographical  Institute 
of  Minas,  THE  SIXTH  BHAZILIAX  ('OXGKESS  OF  GECXiKA- 
PHY  took  place  the  middle  of  September  in  the  city  of  Bello  Hori¬ 
zonte.  All  the  States  and  the  scientific  institutions  throughout  the 
country  took  part.  The  fifth  congress  took  place  in  Bahia,  and  the 
next  congress  will  take  place  in  the  city  of  Parahyha  in  September  of 
1!)2(). 

THE  SECOND  BRAZILIAN  CONGRESS  OF  FX'ONOMIC  EX¬ 
PANSION  took  place  in  Rio  at  the  same  time  as  the  secoiul  grand 
annual  fair  of  the  federal  district. 

About  the  middle  of  September  a  PARTY  TO  EXPLORE  THE 
ANDES  under  the  direction  of  the  American  explorer.  Dr.  Hamilton 
Rice,  arrived  at  Manaos.  The  party  will  map  the  territory  of  the 
upper  Rio  Negro  and  the  upper  Orinoco  to  the  north  of  the  Amazon 
as  far  as  the  section  of  Venezuela  hounded  by  that  river.  In  a<ldi- 
tion  to  the  maps,  astronomical  observations  will  be  imule  and  the 
magnetic  variations  determined  that  are  noted  in  regions  between 
latitudes  3°  north  and  3°  south  ami  7°  west  of  the  6Sth  meridian. 
Dr.  Rice  will  be  aceompanied  by  his  wife,  who  will  make  the  whole 
journey  across  Brazil.  Dr.  Guy  G.  G.  Byers,  of  Roosevelt  Hospital  of 
New  Y»>rk,  will  make  a  stmly  of  the  feveiv;  and  other  diseases  of  the 
Indian  tribes;  Mr.  (\  11.  Ober,  of  the  Geodetic  Bureau  of  the  I’nited 
States;  Mr.  William  d.  Lavarre,  geologist  of  Harvard  Cniversity  ;  Mr. 
dohn  W.  Swanson,  wireless  operator;  and  Mr.  dohn  C.  Cousins,  elec¬ 
trical  engineer,  will  be  of  the  party.  Aside  from  the  topographical 
work  of  the  rivers,  finding  the  altitmles,  and  the  medical  work,  a 
study  will  be  made  of  the  ge»»logical  formations,  and  of  the  flora  ami 
fauna  of  these  regions.  Dr.  Rice  will  be  gone  for  a  year. 

The  directive  councils  of  the  Commercial  Association  of  Rio  do 
daneiro  and  t)f  the  Federation  of  Commercial  Associations  have  set 
May  13,  lt)20,  for  the  meeting  of  the  FIRS'P  CONGRESS  OF  COM- 
MERtTAL  ASSOCLVTIONSOF  BR.VZIL,  to  take  place  in  thecapitol 
of  the  Republic. 

('im.K. 

'Phe  charity  boanl  of  Santiago  installetl  a  S.VNFPARirM  on 
S(*ptember  2S  last  at  San  dose  «le  Maipt>  in  the  vicinity  of  the  national 
capital. 

'Phe  (WBINET  of  (d>ile,  reorganized  t*n  Nt*vember  S  last,  is  as 
follows:  dose  Flort'iicio  Vahles,  minister  of  interior;  .Vlamiro  Hui- 
dobro,  minister  of  foreign  relations;  dose  Bcrnales,  minister  of  public 
instruction;  Guillermo  Subercasseaux,  minister  i*f  finance;  (lerman 
Riesco,  minister  of  war;  and  Oscar  Davila,  minister  of  public  works. 
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COLOMBIA. 

Congress  has  passed  a  law  appropriating  $60,000  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  at  La  Dorada,  a  port  on  the  Magdalena  River,  of  a  hotel,  quar¬ 
antine  station,  warehouse,  hospital,  aqueduct,  etc.  This  law  also  sets 
aside  $20,000  for  the  sanitation  of  Puerto  Nino  on  the  Magdalena 
River  and  provides  for  the  erection  of  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  in  the 
city  of  Manizales,  Department  of  Caldas. 

The  President  has  reorganized  his  CABINET  as  follows;  Dr.  Luis 
Cuervo  Marquez,  secretary  of  home  government;  Jorge  Roa,  secre¬ 
tary  of  war;  Pomponio  Guzman,  secretary  of  foreign  relations;  Dr. 
Jose  Joaquin  Casas,  secretary  of  public  instruction;  Dr.  Miguel  Aha- 
dia  Mendez,  secretary  of  finance;  Dr.  Estaban  Jaramillo,  secretary 
of  the  treasury;  Jesiis  del  (’orral,  secretary  of  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce;  and  Dr.  Luis  S.  Cotes,  secretary  of  public  works. 

The  President  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  erection  in 
Bogota  of  a  STATUE  to  Dr.  Rafael  Nunez.  Provision  has  also  been 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  Bogota  to  Dr.  Jose  Ignacio  de 
Marquez. 

A  decree  of  the  governor  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca 
authorizes  the  use  of  prisoners  in  repairing  and  opening  PITILIC 

ROADS. 

Ernesto  Ponce  de  Leon  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  Bl’REAl’ 
OF  INFORMATION  and  propaganda  oflice  of  (’olombia  in  New  York. 

A  group  of  merchants  of  Medellin  propose  to  build  in  that  city  a 
MODERN  HOTEL  containing  100  rooms. 

CUBA. 

On  OctoVier  21  Dr.  Gonzalo  Arostegui  was  appointed  MINISTER 
OF  PUBLK’  INSTRUCTION  to  replace  Dr.  Domingo  Roldan,  who 
resigned. 

The  resignation  of  Sr.  Armando  Godov  as  member  of  the 
(TTJAN  SECTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  C'OM- 
MISSION  having  been  accepted.  Dr.  Sebastian  Gelabert  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

TELEPHONIC  C'OMMUNIC’ATION  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK 
AND  HABANA  will  soon  be  a  fact,  for  a  company  was  formed 
October  27  in  Habana,  to  be  kn(»wn  as  the  C’uban-American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  C'o.  with  a  subscribed  capital  of  $2, 000, 000, 
which  will  take  up  the  project.  The  new'  company  will  have  four 
telephone  lines  and  eight  telegraph  lines  from  Habana  to  New  York 
via  Key  West.  C'ommunication  will  als(>  be  established  between 
Santiago  de  C'uba  and  Montreal,  C'anada. 

E(t:ai>ok. 

The  department  of  for<*ign  ndations  was  informe<l  by  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  minister  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  that  the  s(*nate  of  that  Republic 
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had  appropriated  suHicient  funds  to  ERECT  A  SHAFT  or  column 
ill  commemoration  of  the  agreement  relative  to  the  frontier  made 
hy  the  two  countries. 

In  the  oflice  of  the  municipal  council  various  proposals  have  been 
received  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  HYDROELECTRIC 
PLANT  IN  QllTO. 

The  Congress  of  the  Republic  has  approved  the  draft  of  the  law 
ordering  the  publication  of  THE  POSTIIl^IUS  WORKS  OF' 
MANUEL  J.  C'ALLE.  The  edition  ordered  by  Congress  will  be  of 
5, ()()()  copies,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  will  be  given  to  tbe  heirs. 


GUATEMALA. 

Dr.  Manuel  b^strada  Cabrara,  President  of  Guatemala,  has  recently 
been  honored  by  being  made  a  CORRESPONDING  MEMBER  of 
the  Ateneo  Hispauo-Americano  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  TEACHERS’  StX'IETY  of  the  department  of  C’himaltenango 
has  been  organized  in  the  following  manner;  President,  Don  J. 
Adriiiu  Zepeda;  secretary,  Don  Julio  Paniagua;  treasurer,  Don 
Federico  King. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  on  November  15, 
received  in  special  audience  the  special  mission  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  sent  to  Washington  to  present  a  vote  of  thanks  to  President 
Wilson  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Guatemala  for  the  part  he 
played  in  the  war  with  Germany.  The  members  of  the  mission  were 
Sres.  Maximo  Soto  Hall,  Manuel  M.  Giron,  and  Jos^  Serrano  Munoz* 

MEXICO. 

The  President  has  selected  October  31,  1920,  as  the  date  for  taking 
the  GENERAL  POPULATION  CENSl’S  of  the  Republic. 

An  executive  decree  of  October  13  makes  the  “Asilo  de  Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Luz”  (Asylum  of  Our  Laily  of  the  Light)  a  juridic 
entity,  and  concedes  to  the  organization  the  franchises  granted  under 
the  law  of  October  23,  1904. 

The  JUDICIAL  POLICE,  an  organization  composed  of  from  20 
to  30  members,  was  recently  formed  in  the  national  capital. 

The  department  of  foreign  relations  of  October  2S  last  sent  a  cir¬ 
cular  to  Mexican  consuls  recommending  that  they  be  very  liberal 
in  the  visf>eing  of  PASSPORTS  of  pei*sons  desiring  to  go  to  Mexico. 

Press  reports  state  that  orders  have  been  given  reipiiring  the 
Mexican  navy  to  adapt  its  vessels  for  the  use  of  PETROLEUM  as 
a  fuel. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  bas  appointetl  justices  and  JUlXiES 
to  sit  in  the  federal  district  and  territories. 

'Phe  MENIC.VN  ACADEMY  OF  HISTORY,  which  corresponds 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Mailrid,  and  which  has  the  same  corre- 
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s|)<»iultMits  in  Mexico,  was  recently  orfjanized.  The  director  of  the 
Academy  is  Lnis  (ionxalez  Ohregon,  and  the  secretary  is  Manuel 
Romero  tie  Terreros. 

NICAKAGUA. 

TIIK  DRAFT  OF  THE  (TVIL  CODE  as  jirepared  by  Dr.  Alfonso 
Ayon  is  now  under  discussion  by  the  Supreme  court.  The  court  has 
appointeil  Magistrate  Dr.  Pasos  Jarana  to  edit  the  draft  of  the  code 
and  put  it  in  jiroper  form  to  be  submitted  to  the  national  Congress 
during  its  first  sessions  in  the  coming  January.  Among  the  reforms 
is  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  making  wiUs.  The  right  to  make  wills 
will  be  governed  by  a  special  regulation  somewhat  similar  to  that 
contained  in  the  Civil  Code  of  1S71.  There  are  also  innovations  to 
protect  individual  and  social  liberty. 

PANAMA. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  sent  as  its  REPRESENTATIVE  TO 
THE  CONOR ?:SS  OF  SURGEONS  held  in  New  York,  October  20, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Boyd. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  President  Porras,  THE  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  IN  AGl^VDCLCE  was  installed  September  29. 

The  President,  Dr.  Porras,  recently  received  the  Pl...i\.NS  FOR  A 
NEW  HOSPITAL  to  be  built  on  the  slojie  of  the  Cangrejo,  the  grounds 
e.xtending  over  0  hectares.  The  cost  of  construction  is  estimateii  at 
S400,0()0. 

The  municipal  treasurv  has  appointed  a  committee  to  take  the 
CENSUS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  PANAMA,  and  to  apportion  the 
road  tax. 

PARAGUAY. 

A  public  subscription  has  been  starteil  in  Asuncion  to  erect  a 
MONLrMF>NT  to  Dr.  Manuel  F'ranco,  late  President  of  Paraguay. 

Executive  decree  of  July  28  appointed  SPECIAL  CX)RRE- 
SPONDENT  OF  THE  PAN  AMERK'AN  I'NION  Dr.  Genaro 
Romero  director  of  the  consular  service  of  the  ministry  of  foreign 
relations.  This  appointment  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

THE  NEW  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  ARGEN¬ 
TINA  to  Paraguay  is  Dr.  Eudoro  Vargas  Gomez,  who  takes  the  place 
of  Dr.  .lose  Maria  C'antilo,  transferred  with  equal  rank  to  Portugal. 

URUGUAY. 

On  September  17  last  the  President  of  the  Republic  appointed  a 
MILITARY  DELEGATION  composed  of  Gen.  Julio  llufrechou, 
Capt.  Eduardo  Vazquez,  Capt.  Mateo  Tula,  and  (’apt.  Lafon  Gomez 
to  |)roceed  to  Euiope  on  a  TOUR  OF  STUDY  and  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  material  for  the  Uruguayan  army. 
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Vifgilio  8amj)ogium)  has  hooii  appointed  hy  the  Uruguayan 
(lovernment  as  High  ('ominissioner  to  represent  that  eountrv  in  the 
HOUNDAKY  SURVEY  with  Hrazil. 


VEXEZrELA. 

In  order  to  bring  about  eloser  intelleetual  intercourse  between 
Venezuela  and  lYuguay,  the  National  Academy  of  History,  in  a  ses¬ 
sion  held  the  last  of  Septend)er,  elected  as  CORREsWlNDIXG 
FOREIGN  MEMBERS,  Sres.  Luis  Melian  Lafinur,  Fhluardo  Acevedo, 
Luis  Alberto  de  Herrera,  and  Gustavo  Gallinal,  all  well-known 
literati  of  lYuguay. 

Early  in  October  A  I’RUGUAY’AN  MISSION  to  take  home  the 
remains  of  Sr.  Don  Carlos  Blixton,  I'ruguayan  Minister  to  Venezuela, 
arrived  in  Caracas.  This  mission  arrived  on  the  cruiser  Uruguay, 
returning  from  Mexico,  where  they  lunl  taken  the  remains  of  Amado 
Nervo,  the  famous  Mexican  poet,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
Mexico’s  Minister  to  Uruguay. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Villegas  Pulitio,  attorney  general  of  Venezuela,  and  a 
distinguished  jurist,  has  lately  |)uhlished  in  Caracas  the  second 
edition  of  “Foreigners  in  Venezuela,  refusal  of  entry,  and  expulsion,’’ 
ot  which  he  is  author.  The  b<a)k  ct)ntains  seven  chapters,  number  0 
containing  the  law  governing  foreigners  as  last  passed,  and  numher  7 
containing  a  review  of  the  refusal  of  entry  and  the  expulsion  of 
foreigners  in  various  countries. 

On  September  27  the  municipal  council  of  Maracav  resolved  to 
NAME  THE  STREETS  AND  AVENUES  OF  THE  (TTY,  and 
stated  by  what  names  they  should  be  known  in  the  future. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  advertised  for  sealed  bids  to  be 
submitted  before  June  30,  1920,  for  the  construction  of  a  WIRE¬ 
LESS  STATION  near  Caracas.  The  station  will  be  suHiciently 
strong  to  comnundcate  with  similar  stations  in  the  Ihiited  States 
and  Euro])e.  It  will  have  one  installation  h)r  emission  of  sustaineil 
waves  servc'd  by  high  freipiency  alternators,  and  another  for  the 
emission  of  deadened  wav(*s  to  communicate  with  wireless  stations 
not  provided  with  the  system  of  sustained  waves.  Alternating,  tri- 
])hase  electric  current  now  distributed  at  190  volts  ami  oO  cycles  is 
available,  but  the  plant  must  have  a  reserve  motor.  Bids  should 
show  the  general  ])lan  of  installation  and  detailed  plans  and  cuts 
necessary  to  give  a  com])lete  itlea  of  the  work;  a  general  deseription 
of  the  machines  and  of  their  operation;  time  reipiired  to  complete 
the  work;  and  the  detailed  and  total  cost.  'Phe  Government  will 
pay  (piarterly,  according  to  the  ])rogress  of  the  work,  reserving  10 
per  cent  of  each  payment  until  linal  completion.  Bidders  must 
undertake  to  manage  and  operate  the  plant  for  six  months  after 
completion. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  NOVEMBER  28,  1919. 


Dato.  Author. 


AROENTIN-t. 

Proposed  -Vrgentino  domostio  loan. . . . 


I<tl9. 
Sopt .  6 


Urst  .Argentine  National  Economic  (’onfereni-e . I  Sept,  ai 

BRAZIL.  I 

Manufacture  of  glassware  to  t)c  started  at  Bahia .  .Aug.  15 

Model  sto<'k  farms  to  lie  established  hy  Stale .  .Aug.  Hi 

Slate  to  aid  private  enlerprist> .  .Aug.  at 

State  of  Bahia  to  take  over  Brazilian  puhiicatioas . ■  .Aug.  22 

Free  dental  post  for  Bahia .  Sept.  1 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  indastries  for  State  of  Santa  Sept.  12 
Catharina,  I'.lls. 

CHILE. 

f'hilean  nitrate .  Aug.  .30 


Fn'ight  rale  increase  granlisl  to  .Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Kail-  S<‘pt.  11 
way  Co. 

Cl'BA. 

The  use  of  tractors  in  Cuba .  Sept.  I 

Two-:s‘nt  iKislagc  rei|uire  1  <.n  letters  to  Cul  a . i  Oct.  29 


ECfAISlR.  j 

Motion-picture  market  in  I'cuat'or . j 

The  use  of  niolorcycles . ; 

fiCATEMALA.  j 

Market  for  cotton  yam . | 

Steamship  iincr  .s»‘rvice . . 

HAITI. 

.Steamship  lines  touching  Haitian  ports . 

iiosni'RAS. 

Market  for  men’s  ready-made  clothing . 

“  Te  Pimienta,”  a  tea  and  collee  sulislitule . 

“Te  Sacale,”  a  native  metlicine . 

MEXICO. 

Presidential  der-rce  mtxlifying  the  Me.xican  tariff  of  im|H>rt  duties 
of  July  31,  1919. 

The  iLse  of  motorcycles  and  other  motor  vehicles . 

Cultivation  and  marketing  of  garlianzos,  or  chick  jicas,  in  State 
of  Sonora. 

Motion-jiicture  market . 

Market  for  hand  corn  mills . 

The  u.se  of  motor  vehicles . 

.Market  for  hhoe.s  with  (~anvas  tops  and  ruhlier  soles . 

Keport  on  .Mexican  mining  laws . 

New  waterworks  .system  for  .Maxieali . 

Motion-liicturc  basiness . 

Commercial  report . 


Oct.  7 
t)cl.  8 

Oct.  (i 
Oct.  15 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  21) 

..do - 

Oct.  2a 

Si'pt.  12 

S<‘pl.  13 

S<‘pt.  25 

Sept.  2li 

...do.... 

.  ..ilo _ 

...do. . . . 
.Sept.  27 

Oct.  4 

Oct.  5 

Oct.  8 


W.  Henry  Roljertson,  consu 
general  at  Buenos  .Aires. 
Do. 


Edward  lliggias,  eonsul  at 
Bahia. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

.Samuel  T.  I>ec,  eonsul  at 
Porto  Alegre. 

Carl  F.  Deiehman,  consul  at 
A'alparaiso. 

B.  C.  Mathews,  vice  eonsul 
at  Antofagasta. 


If.  C.  A' on  StruA’e,  eoasul  in 
charge  at  Habana. 

11.  W.  Harris,  eonsul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Habana. 


Frederic  W.  Ooding,  eonsul 
general  at  Ouayaquil. 

Do. 


Henry  S.  Waterman,  vii-c 
I'onsul  at  Guatemala  City. 
Do. 


lA'muel  W.  Livingston,  eon¬ 
sul  at  Cape  Haitien. 


C.  K.  Donald,  eonsul  at 
Tegueigaliw. 

C.  ('Ictus  .Aiiller,  vice  i-onsul 
1  at  Puerto  Cortez. 

Do. 


Charles  11.  Cunningham, 
eoiLsul  general  at  .Mexico 
City. 

Francis  J.  Dyer,  eonsui  at 
Nogales. 

Bartli-y  F.  A’ost,  I'oiisul  at 
I  (iuaymas. 

(f.  U.  Willson,  eonsul  at 
Matamoros. 

I  W.  E.  Chapman,  consul  at 
Mazatlan. 

Do. 

I  Do. 

Kraneis  J.  Dyer,  consul  at 
Nogales. 

Walter  F.  Boyle,  eonsul  at 
'  .Maxieali. 

O.  Gaylord  .Marsh,  coilsiiI  at 
Progreso. 

E.  C.  Jones,  vice  consul  at 
1  Mazatlan. 
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Subjwl . 

MEXICO-  pontinupd. 

Market  for  railroad  crosstips . 

Vpuptahlp  oil-bearing  products  and  vegetable-oil  industry. 


I’se  of  motor  vehicles  in  Ciudad  Juarei  district . 

Apple  orchards  in  northern  Mexico . 

Freight  rates  on  motor  vehicles  to  pmnts  in  Mexico . 

Manufacture  and  use  of  breadstulTs  in  northern  Chihuahua . 

PANAMA. 


I’opulation  of  Canal  Zone . . 

High  prices  of  coconuts  at  Colon. 

Motion-picture  business . 

.Motion-picture  market . 


Ueport  on  commerce  and  indu.stries  for  September,  l!tl9 . 

VENEZUELA. 

U.se  of  motor  vehicles . 

.Mol ion-picture  bu.siness . 

Busine.ss  activity  in  Maracaibo . 


19 — Continued. 

Date. 

.\uthnr. 

1919. 

Oct.  l.i 

Fdward  \.  Dow,  consul  at 
Ciudad  Juarez. 

Oct.  Hi 

O.  Oaylord  Marsh,  con.sul  at 
Pri^reso. 

Oct.  22 

Edward  -V.  Dow. 

Oct.  2.1  1 

Do. 

Xov.  1  1 

Do. 

Nov.  .'i 

Do. 

j  Oct.  2 

Julius  1).  Dreher,  consul  at 
Colon. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Oct.  :t 

Do. 

Oct.  23 

.VIban  (i.  Snyder,  consul 
general,  Panama  Citv. 

Oct.  25 

Do. 

Sept.  Ill 

Che.ster  F.  Davis,  vice  con- 
1  sul  at  Maracailw. 

Oct.  2 

lieorge  K.  Phelan,  vice 
consul  at  Puerto  CaU’llo. 

Oct.  12 

Chester  K.  Davis. 

I  I’ublications  added  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  during  October,  1919.] 


AWIENTINA. 

Arttfiilinc-Ainoricaii  (’lumibcr  «if  commerce.  Members.  New  York.  7  ]).  S”. 
Ibisiiu'ss  comlitioiis  in  Art'eiitimi.  Keiairt  No.  14r».  Kriiesto  Toriuiuist  &  ('fa.. 
Limitiiibi.  1!M!I.  'JT  ]).  4°. 

l.a  N«*>:ra.  (’omjtania  s.-iiisiiiemi  He  cariies  congA'ladas.  Buenos  Aires.  Tall. 
.Vrgeiitinos  ren.sc'r,  IfllS.  illus.  49,  (4)  p.  4°. 

IlOl.lVIA. 

Miccionario  He  ia  i(>gisliicion  Boliviami  .  .  .  Kormado  iinotiido  y  conconiado 
por  Krnt'sto  I'lii/.ii  S.,  I,a  (Sonzalez  y  MtHlina,  Kditores,  1919.  ii. 

IIHIT,  (7)  p.  V2°. 

Mtunoriii  pr*‘st*nl!ida  id  ('onjtrt'so  Niiciomil.  Mlnisleri<»  de  Hiicitaida,  1919.  Lit 
I'iiz,  Lit.  e  ImprtMdii  “  Moderna,”  1919.  iv.  It’d  ]>.  4°. 

.Memoria  presenliida  it  lit  legisbitura  de  1919.  l*or  l>on  Uicanlo  Miirtfnez 
Varjriis.  .Ministro  d»*  Komenlo  e  Imlnstria.  1-a  I'az,  Imp.  .Vrtfstica,  1919. 
11*9  i>.  8°. 

IlKAZn.. 

.\mmario  dtunogriipldco.  Stsa.'ilo  de  estatistica  tlemdgraiiho-siinitaria.  .\nno 
XXIV,  1917.  l»ir»'ctoria  tlo  Servi«;o  Sanitario  ilo  Kslado  tie  Sao  I’aiilo. 
Silo  Paido,  'I'yp.  do  Itiario  (Mlicial,  1919.  xi,  SSH?  p.  4°. 

(’onsid»‘rii<;o«‘s  sobre  a  nociva  imlnstria  de  traiais  em  SAo  Paulo.  IVIo  lir.  .\. 
Vitdra  Mnreondt's.  SAo  Paulo,  1919.  illus.  Ill  (1)  p.  8“  (Publication 
of  tin*  “  Servi<;o  Sanitario  tie  Kstado  tie  S.  Pauli>,  Nt>.  (51." 

.Mtaisagtan  aprt>st‘ntatla  fi'asstMultlf'a  It'glslativa,  em  7  tli>  Sidembm  tie  1919.  iio 
instidlar.se  a  Ibi  sessAo  ttrtlinaria  tla  l.'l*’  It'nislidura,  iH*lt>  (’t>ri*nel  I>r.  .1i>sf 
.Itiatpilm  Pt‘reira  Lobo,  Presblente  tlo  Kstinlo  tit*  SergliH*.  .Vracajii,  Im- 
prt'iisa  dUicial,  1919.  foltl.  tables.  90  (‘J'Jl  p.  4°. 
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fHII.K. 

Ia*.v  solin*  (‘oiitrihiicioii  <!*>  liaheros.  Prii^ritiiia  <h*  i-«*foi-ina.  La  <‘al<iri/,a<-ioii 
l(*rri|i>rial  <!»•  la  r**|iultli<-a.  Valparaiso,  Imp.  I'liivorso,  IPIH.  (Iia;;i's.  4111 
(1)  p.  4°.  ( Piililu-acioii  (U*  la  I *ir»*crl6ii  (Jonoral  th;  Imiuiostos  «le  Iii- 

ternos.) 

Moiiioria  prt*.s*‘iita<la  al  ministorio  do  liacioiula  por  t*l  director  general  del 
servicio,  lltlH.  ISaiitiago  de  t'Idlel,  Iinpreiita  de  la  IMns-cidii  general  de 
Impuestos  InteriKts,  11)1, S.  diagrs.  27  |i.  4°. 

Menioria  <lel  Miinsterio  de  lnstru<-<-idn  Pnlilica  pr»-s«*nta<la  al  t'ongreso  Nacional 
en  unit.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Iinprenta  I’idversitaria,  Hill).  .TS7  p.  S°. 

Uol  de  valores  inohirmrios  de  la  repi'ddica  C  seinestre  de  lintl.  Santiagji  de 
Chile,  Imp.  <le  la  I>ir«H-cidn  de  Impuestos,  1!M!I.  Cl),  p.  4°.  ( Puhlicati<m, 

General  de  Impuestos  Internos.  I 

COI.OMIII.\. 

AIhum  de  Hoyaca.  Puhlicacidu  hecha  ha.jo  los  auspieios  d*‘l  gohierno  dt'parta- 
mental.  Por  Cayo  Leonidas  Penuela.  Toino  1.  Lii  campana  de  LSlt). 
Itogota,  Casa  Kditorial  de  Arladedii  A:  Valencia,  1!)]!).  illus.  407,  204 
p.  4”. 

COSTA  KICA. 

Cna  prisioii  honrosa.  Ihs-etos  rants.  |l’or|  Kaiuitn  Zelaya.  San  .htse,  Im- 
prenta  Alsina,  1!)1!).  iKirts.  270  p.  H°. 

<  I  IJA. 

Anales  del  4 Miservatorio  del  4'oh*gio  "Xtra.  Sra.  de  .Montserrat."  Xo.  8 
Ohservaciones  meteontidgicas  de  1!H8.  Ilahana,  Iinprenta  “.Kvisador  Coni- 
ercial,"  I!)!!).  4°.  ]iamp. 

Halance  general  de  los  <-re<litos,  |Mir  letes  de  )iresupm‘st<is  para  e.jecucidii  dt* 
ohras  y  prestacidn  de  s<*rvicios  y  de  los  cuales  dis|Mtnc‘  »*1  departmento,  corre- 
spondiente  al  perfotio  del  10  de  .juliti  de  1017  al  .‘10  de  .iunio  di*  11)18. 
Ilahana,  Imp.  Montaivti,  Cardenas  A;  Ca.,  11)11).  fold.,  Iahl«‘s.  4°.  (Puhli- 
cation  of  the  S<*cretarfa  tie  Ohras  Pfihlicas,  Xegttciado  <le  Contahilidad  y 
Hienes,  Itivisidn  de  Tenetiurfa  de  Lihros). 

Jurisprudtmcia  d*‘l  trihunal  siipreimi  en  materia  criminal  <!<-  1°  d(‘  .Iunio  a  .‘t1 
d<*  I )icienihre  th*  IDOS.  Vttiumen  40.  Ilahana,  Impn-nta  y  Lihn*ria  "La 
.Moderna  Poesia,"  11)11).  Ixix,  718  p.  8°. 

IMI.MI.MCA.X  ItKIMHI.IC. 

I'cnso  de  la  comun  de  I’neroi  Plata  conleiiiendti  tilros  tlatos  esiatlist icos  rcla- 
tivos  a  la  misma  y  a  la  pr<tvincia.  Kdicidn  olicial  <>.j<‘cutada  por  dis|Htsi- 
cidn  ilel  homtrahle  .\yuntamiento  th*  la  comfm  il«‘  Puerto  Plata.  Pm-rto 
Plata,  Tip.  Kcos  tlel  Xttrit*,  11)11).  illus.  map.  1.71  p.  4“. 

<!<ile<-cidn  de  ordenes  e.|ecutivas  del  nutn.  117  al  248  inciusiv(‘s  y  reglamtmlos 
administrativos  del  8  al  12  incltisives,  d«*  Kmu-o  1°,  11)18  hasta  Oiciemlirc 
21,  11)18.  Puhlicados  en  hi  Gaceta  Oticial.  Santo  Iitimingo,  Imp.  y  Lino- 
ti|Kj  .1.  It.  7  da.  tlarcia,  11)11).  48.7  p.  8°. 

It«*|Kirt  of  the  twelfth  tiscal  period  Itominican  Customs  lteceivi>rship  under  the 
.\merii*an-I loininican  convention  of  1!Hi7,  for  the  pi-riod  .lanuary  1  to 
Decemlwr  21,  11)18.  'rogether  with  summary  of  ctiinmerce  for  11)18.  Wash¬ 
ington,  G.  P.  4).,  11)11).  70  p.  8°. 

T**xt  of  s|M-ech  ileliveretl  liy  .Mr.  .1.  K.  Kunhardt.  Iioininican  deh*gatt>  to  tin* 
Pan  .\nn*ricaii  lahor  confi*renc<*  held  in  New  Ytirk  I'il.v,  .Inly  7,  11)11). 

10  p.  8°. 

\  elada  literarla-musical  c»*lcltraila  1*11  el  Waldorf  .\sloria  cn  conniemorai-it'in 
del  10  ih?  agoslo.  11)11).  illus.  4”. 

KCI'AIKIII. 

Infornie  ilel  .Ministrode  Itclachmcs  l-Ixlerhirt's.  ( 'orrespondicnlt*  al  afio  <U*  11)11).  • 
4piil<t,  Iinprenta  y  Kncuadcrnach'in  .Nachmales,  11)11).  lt).2  p.  .8®, 

Lista  ctiinparaliva  tie  los  capitales  con  los  ipn*  haii  girailo  his  comt'i-ciales  y 
mas  imlust riales  tie  la  Ucpi'ihlica,  ilnraiiti*  los  ahos  ih*  11)18  ID.  tpiito. 
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Iiii|ir(‘iitit  y  Eiic.  XiU'winiiU's.  1019.  72  p.  4°.  ( I’lihlioiitiou  of  tlie  Miiiis- 

terio  «h‘  Hitciondii,  Dirofcioii  (IcinTiil  il»*  Uoiitiis. ) 

.Mciis;ij»‘  dpi  I’rpsidpiitp  dp  hi  ItppfihliPii  al  ('onjirpso  Xainoiial,  1010.  (piito, 
Iinpi'Piita  y  Kiipuaderiiapidii  Xacionalps,  1010.  44  p.  S°. 

Kazoii  dp  los  traha.jos  pfpctnados,  jior  la  .>jp<-pidii  Kiaiatoriana  dp  la  -Mta 
('oiidsidii  IidPi'iiaploiial.  Quito,  Iiaprpiita  y  Kiipuadprnapldii  XiudoiiaU's, 
1010.  14S  p.  4'. 

Gl'.VTKMAl.A. 

IMspurso  oticial  proiniiiphalo  iM>r  p1  I.Ip.  Viruilio  Itodrijnip/.  Hptpla  pn  pon- 
iiipinorai'idii  dpi  xpviii  aidvprsario  dp  la  liulppiMalpiicia  national  pI  to  dp 
Spptipinlirp  dp  lOlJ).  CnatPinala,  liniirpnta  Miiiprva,  1010.  2."t  i).  .S“. 

Cnatpniala  In  1!>10.  A  li'idurp  hy  l*r.  M.  I.arrpina^a  hpforp  tlip  nipinliprs  of  tlip 
Xpw  Orleans  Tpocalli,  Orilpr  of  Ancipnt  and  Modprn  Aniprica.  Xpw 
Orlpans,  Crescpiit  I’nldisliiii}:  Oo..  1019.  4(!  p.  12°. 

.Mpiisa.ip  diriirido  is'»r  p1  I’rpsidpiitp  dp  la  Uppuldica  dp  CnatPinala  a  la  .\spinhlpa 
Xaelonal  Lpyislaliva  al  inauunrar  psta  sus  spsioiips  pxtraordinarias  pi  12 
de  agosta  dp  1010.  Ciiatpinala.  Iinprpiita  "Minprva,"  1010.  4  i».  4°. 

MKXK'O. 

La  industria  itetrolpra  pii  MpxIpo.  ('onfprpneia  siistPiitada  pn  la  Sopipdad 
.Mexipana  dP  CpoKi'atia  y  Kstailfstica  imr  pi  Spfior  Inj;.  .loaiinin  SnntPlla. 
Kl  dpri*pho  sohrp  pI  |K*troli>o.  MpxIpo.  Spcrptarfa  dp  Industria,  Coinerpio  y 
Traliajo,  1010.  2S  ji.  4°. 

Upinarks  on  Mpxico  hpforp  tiie  poiiia-il  on  forpifin  rplations.  Xpw  York,  l'’ph.  11, 
1!H0.  Hy  Xorinan  Hridftp.  4  p.  4°. 

“  Kl  Fnivprsal.”  Mpxipan  daily  i:pwspa|K>r.  |  I>pspription.l  .Mpxii-o,  1010. 
illus.  It)  p.  8°. 

S.\I.V.\l)OK. 

Ideas  acprca  de  la  n>foriua  de  la  iiistrupcidn  |inhlipa  pii  El  Salvador.  I*or  Eran- 
i^.si'o  CastpfaHla.  San  Salvador,  linprpiita  Xacional.  101!).  ."  p.  8°. 

.Mpii.sajp  inauKiiral  dirit:ido  a  la  Ilonorahlp  .\sanildpa  Xaiional  Lptiislativa  «1p 
la  Uepfihlipii  de  El  Salvador  por  el  Prpsidpiitp  t'oi  stitui'ioaal  piudadano 
Don  Jor>;p  Mplpndez  pI  din  1°  de  Mar/.o  dp  1010.  al  toinar  iiospsidn  dp  su 
plevado  Piirfio.  San  Salvador,  Tip.  La  I’nidii,  1010.  !.">  p.  4°. 

rXITKI)  STATKS. 

.Idvprlisin^t  nipliioiis  in  t'iiilp,  Peru,  and  Holivia.  Hy  .1.  \V.  Sanirpr.  Hnivaii  of 
Eorpii'ii  and  Donu‘stip  Coinniprpp.  Washiiifilon,  C.  1*.  ().,  1010.  illus.  ."id 
p.  8°. 

Cost  rpiMirts  of  Hip  Eederal  Trade  ( 'onunission.  t'oal.  Xo.  1.  Ppiiiisylvania — 
Hituininoiis.  .1  line  .'10.  1!)10.  Washinjrton,  <1.  P.  ().,  1010.  10.‘1  p.  8°. 

I■’inanpial  statislics  of  cities  liaviiif:  a  iiopiiiation  of  over  OO.OOO.  1018.  IVasli- 
inirton,  C.  P.  <»..  1!)10.  O.IT  p.  4°.  ( Piihlipation  of  the  Hiirpau  of  the 

Census  of  Hip  Department  of  Coininprcp). 

Finanpial  statistics  of  states,  1!)1S.  Hiireau  of  th*>  Census.  Washinfrton. 
C.  P.  t).,  1010.  1'2:i  p.  4°. 

The  KPiiiis  liomaliuni  in  .Vniprica.  Xpw  .8outh  Aniprican  siK>rniatopli.vtPs  poi- 
IppIimI  hv  II.  M.  Curran.  Hv  .8.  !•'.  Hiake.  I’nited  States  Xational  llprharinin. 
Vol.  20.  Part.  7.  Washington,  C.  P.  t 1010.  p.  •221-24.').  8°. 

.lusticp  and  the  poor,  a  study  <d'  the  present  denial  of  justice  to  the  jMior  and  of 
the  imeiicips  making;  niori>  eipial  their  |Hisitioii  before  the  law  with  iiarticu- 
hir  refereiwp  to  Ipfial  aid  work  in  tlie  I'nited  States.  Hy  Hpt'inald  11. 
Sinitli,  Xpw  York.  Carnp>:ip  Endownieiit  for  the  .^dvancpiiipiit  of  Tpapliiii}:. 
1010.  xiv,  271  p.  4°. 

.Mcrrhants’  .Vssociation  <d'  Xcw  York.  Year  hook,  1010.  Xpw  York.  Woolworth 
Huildiii};,  101!).  front.  )>ort.  |ils.  ;10(>  p.  4°. 

.Niiiety-tirst  annual  report  of  the  dirinlors  of  the  .Viuprican  Peaiv  StH-iet.v. 
Washimrton,  D.  C.  Colorado  Huildinu.  1010.  24  p.  8°. 

Procpodiniis  of  the  I wenly-Hiird  annual  coiivpiition  of  the  Aiiiprican  t^otton 
.Maiiufactiirprs  .Vssociation  .  .  .  .May  27  iV:  '28.  1!)1!)  .  .  .  Charlotte,  X.  C., 
Observer  Printint;  House,  101!).  front.,  H!7,  PJO  p.  8°. 

Ilcport  of  the  Coniinissioner  of  Education  for  the  ,vt>ar  piidiMl  .liini'  .‘10,  1!)18. 
Washington,  C.  P.  o..  1!)18.  t.'").")  p.  8°. 
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Kul»*s  iiiul  remiliitioiis  for  tlu*  n*}:istr:ition  of  i'ljiiins  to  copyriulit.  Copyrijilit 
office  l)ulletin  No.  1.5.  Woshintlton.  (}.  P.  ().,  1919.  29  p.  8°. 

Wanted :  American  spirit  in  our  foreiRii  trade.  An  address  l)efore  the  twelftii 
annual  ineetin;;  of  the  National  (las  Knitine  Ass(K-iation  at  (^hicaco,  June  H, 
1919.  Deliveretl  l)y  G.  A.  O’lteilly.  New  York,  Irving  National  Bank,  1919. 
22,  (2)  p.  8°. 

VRl’GUAY. 

Gufa  del  turista  en  MoiitevichH*.  Enero,  1919.  Editores  Mendez  y  Lujiln.  Monte- 
vide<»,  Gflcina  de  Informaciones  y  Propaganda.  1919.  9.T  p.  12°. 

Instituto  meteorolOgico  nacional.  Datos  del  Observatorio  Central  MontevidtH). 
Itio  de  La  Plata — Puerto  de  Montevideo  Afio  1918.  50  p.  4°. 

VE.N’EZUELA. 

r>is<'urso  de  onlen  pronunciado  en  la  Velada  de  Honor  con  que  el  Ejecutivo 
Federal  c*elehr0  en  el  Teatro  Municipal  el  Centenarlo  de  la  Batalia  de 
Boyacfi.  7  de  ag<»sto  de  1919.  Por  .1.  I...  Andara.  Caracas,  Lit.  del 
(^omercio,  1919.  10  p.  8°. 

GF.NERAT.  ROOKS. 

An  address  on  Pan  Americanism  from  the  business  man’s  vlewixdnt.  In  the 
Coliseum  in  Columbus,  Gbio,  July  9,  1919.  during  the  missionary  centenary 
cjdebration  of  the  MetlKalist  Episcopal  Church.  By  Norman  Bridge.  4  p. 
4°. 

.\dministrntion  report  of  the  acting  director  of  Agriculture  [Trinidad  and 
Tobago]  for  the  year  1918.  Port-of-Spain,  Printe«l  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  1919.  08  p.  4°. 

.\nnual  nietding  of  the  Exe<-utlve  committee  American  section.  New  York, 
May  14.  Memorial  number.  Y>nr  Book,  1919.  New  York,  World’s  Sun¬ 
day  ScluMil  AssfK'iation,  1919.  110  p.  8°. 

La  Belgique  trioinphante.  Ses  luttes,  ses  souffrances.  sa  liberte.  Par  r.\bl>^ 
Josepb  I.arsimont  .  .  .  Y'onkers-on-lludson.  World  B<K»k  (’o.,  1919. 
illus.  lx,  311  p.  8°. 

Le  blo*  ns  pacitique.  Par  Ibtrst  P.  Falcke.  Ouvrage  traduit  de  I’aHemand  avec 
I’autorlsation  <le  I’auteur.  Par  Ant.  Contat.  I.«ipzlg.  Arthur  Uossberg, 
1919.  .310  p.  8”. 

British  di|>lomatic  and  commercial  mission  to  South  America,  1918.  IleiKU-t  bv 
Follett  Holt  .  .  .  wltb  preliminary  note  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Maurice 

de  Bunsen  .  .  .  [lAindon,]  Printed  by  11.  M.  Stationery  Office.  1919. 
27  p.  map.  8°. 

Tai  nueva  rev(ducion.  Por  P.  M.  Turnll  .  .  .  Barcelona,  Imprenta  de  Hen- 
rich  y  Cia.,  1919.  xv,  2:«  p.  8°. 

Report  on  the  Botanic  Station  for  the  year  1915  [and]  1910.  By  E.  .1.  F. 
(’anqtbell.  British  Honduras.  Belize,  Print«*<l  at  IL  M.  Prison.  1910. 

1917.  4°.  2  panqts. 

ReiKirt  for  1917.  British  Hfmduras.  (kdonial  rejairts  No.  (194.  London,  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Ills  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1919.  7  p.  8°. 

ReiRtrt  of  the  S«*conil  Pan  American  t!omna*rclal  (’onfercnce.  Held  in  the 
building  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union,  Washington,  I>.  June  2-0,  1919. 
A  summarized  refKirt  on  the  stenographic  record  of  the  pro<*e«Mlings  pre- 
|tare<l  by  John  Barrett,  assisted  by  Prof.  Julian  Moreno- Laca He.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Pan  .\merican  Union,  1919.  front,  pis.  diagrs.  xxiv,  473  i».  8°. 

TIm!  River  Plate  voyages  179S-18(Kt.  t^ontrlbubMl  Ity  Charles  I,yon  (Chandler. 
Reprint<*<l  from  the  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  xxlli.  No.  4,  July. 

1918.  pF).  81(U820.  8°. 

Weights  atid  measures  as  effecting  Pan  American  utdty.  By  George  Frederick 
Kunz,  President  of  the  American  Metric  Assm-iation,  read  at  the  afternoon 
s(‘Ssion  of  June  4,  1919,  of  the  S»*<-on<l  Pan  .Xna'rb'an  (%»mmercial  (%mference 
belrl  at  the  Pan  American  Unltm  Building,  Washington,  I).  (\  7  |i.  8". 
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